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‘‘| have just received a copy of your 
new book ‘School Management’ and 
| find it one of the most useful and practi- 
cal books that has been written on the 
management of schools. 
materials for moral lessons and your analy- 
sis of the moral elements of character and 
your discussion of the question of punish- 
ment are so attractive that | cannot lay 
aside the book without looking over every 
page. 
will be very helpful to the young teacher 
because he will find something that he can 
make use of at once. Most writings on 
this subject fail to give any real help.” 


W. T. HARRIS, 


Onited States Commissioner of Education, 


School Management: By Dr. Emerson E. White. 
Just issued. A practical and valuable treatise for 
teachers and all persons interested in the right 
training of tone young. By mail, postpaid, $1.00 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI Cuicaco Boston 


The selection of 


The chapter on mechanical devices| 


PorTLAND, OrE,. 


FRENCH, ENGLISH, MATHEMATICS. 


PUBLICATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY: 
FRENCH. 


Books and Methods of Eowarp H. Macitt, A.M., LL.D., ex-President of and 
Professor of French in Swarthmore College. 
MAGILL’S READING FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


Teaches rapidly a practical reading knowledge of French. It pays special attention to 
the ench Verb. It elucidates the Cummon Idioms. It avoids both Pronunciation 
and Composition. It teaches to read French. 
MAGILL’S MODERN FRENCH SERIES. 
Gives ample practice in reading first-class stories by modern French authors. 
Volume I. Francisqvue Sarcey. Contains two of Sarcey’s best stories with his portrait 
and biography. 
Volume IT. MADAME DE Witt (NEE GuizoT). Containsa ed of great interest and high 
moral tone. with portrait and biograpby of the autho 
Volume IIT. ANATOLE France. C ntains a charming - a French story, with portrait 
and biography of author. (Other Volumes in Preparation.) 
Each volume contains 160 pages of French text, punctuated accordi to French usage 
and carefully annotated. Each volume is well printed and bound in cloth. Each is the 
work of aliving author and is used with his express permission and sepeovel. 


ENGLISH. 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


By Jupson Perry WeLsH, A.M., Principal of State Normal School, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


COMMON pee HOOL LITERATURE. 


"Satiner WeeLone, late Professor of English Literature in the State Normal School, 
litersville, P 





MATHEMATICS. 
Books and Methods of Epwarp Brooks, A.M., Ph.D., Superintendent of Phila- 
ARITHMETIC. delphia Public Schools. 


Breoks’s New Grandard [four books). 
Mental. 4. New Wri 


Brooks’s Union poe a Union, Part I. 2. Union, Complete. (The latter 
is bound also in two volumes, Ried Part 2 and Part 8. ) 


The new Standard Arithmetics separate oral and written work. The Union Arithme- 
tics combine oral and written work. 


Brookes’s Higher Arithmetic. A very comprehensive work on the science and 
modern practice of arithmetic for advanced classes. 


Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
ALGEBRA. 

Brooks's Elementary Algebra. A simple, clear and thorough treatise. 
GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. 

Brooks’s Elementary Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 


The Brooks's Mathematical Series is used In hundreds of cities and towns and thousands 
of schools and schoo! districts in the United States. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


Publishers, 614 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


1. New Prim ry. 2. Elementary. 3. New 
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FRANKLIN SQUARE 


In Eight Numbers. 
J. P. McCASKEY. 8vo. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, No.1 

This number contains: Abide with Me; Annie Lense; Auld Lang 
Syne; Blue Bells of Scotland ; Comin’ Thro’ the Rye; Gaily the Trouba- 
dour; Hail, Columbia, Happy Land; Home, Sweet Home; How Can I 
Leave Thee ? ? Jesus, Lover of My Soul; Lead, Kindly Light; Nearer, 
My God, to Thee; Oft in the Stilly Night; Old Oaken Bucket; Old 
Hundred, with Doxology : Origin of Yankee Doodle ; Robin Adair; Star 
Spangled Banner; Sun of My Soul; Sweet Hour of Prayer ; The Harp 
that Once thro’ Tara’s Halls ; Those Evening Bellis; Those Endearing 
Young Charms ; Watch on the Rhine, etc., etc. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, No. 2 

This number contains: A Glory Gilds the Sacred Pen: All Hail the 
Power of Jesus’ Name; A Mighty Fortress in Our God; Angels Ever 
Bright and Fair; A Soldier’s Life ; Auf Wiedersekn ; Douglas, Tender 
and True; Battle Hymn of Republic, etc., etc. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, No. 3 
This number contains : Adieu, My Native Land; A Dollar or re 
Alice, Where Art Thou? A Lifeonthe Ocean Wave; Be Kind tothe Loved 
Ones at Home ; Bridal Chorus from Lohengrin ; Go Where Glory W > 
Thee > I Cannot Sing the Old Songs; Jack and jill; Larboard Watch ; 
Hush, Thee, My Baby, etc., etc. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, No. 4 


This number contains: Awake, My Soul; Canadian Boat Seon: 

eps of the Wooden Shoon ; Go to Sleep, Lena, Darling ; In the Gloam- 

Let Me Dream Again; Oh, Wert Thou in the auld Blast | Old 
Caen Bucket (Smith) ; Roll, Jordan, Roll, etc., etc. 


Specimen pages containing sample songs poe a caaplite alphabetical list of t 
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FOR THE SCHOOL AND HOME. 


Each Number containing 200 Favorite Songs and Hymns, with Music. 
pp. 184. Boards, 60 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York City. 
QPVUVVVVVVVVVETVVTUVVETEVEVSUTSSITSEETELEETEVTESETESEUSSETEU TES 


SONG COLLECTION 


Selected by 
Paper, 50 cents. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, No. 5 


This number contains: A Charge to Keep I Have; Anvil Chorus; 
Araby’s Daughter; A Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea; Ben Bolt; Birds in 
the Night; Blest Be the Tie that Binds ; Campbells are Coming ; Come 
Back to Erin; Dear Mother in Dreams I See Her; Gum Tree Canoe ; 
Maryland, My Maryland, etc., etc. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, No. 6 


This number contains: Adeste, Fideles; A Man’s a Man for a’ 
That; Bedouin Love Song; Bonnie Blue Flag; Gaudeamus Igitur ; 
Good Night, Ladies; Integer Vite; Listen to the Mocking Bird ; Sally in 
Our Alley; Tenting on the Old Camp Ground; Yeoman’s Wedding 
Song, etc., etc. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, No. 7 
This number contains: Ave Maria (Schubert); Ave Maria (Gounod) ; 
A Warrior Bold ; Clochette; Five O’clock in the Morning : Gentle Annie ; 


I Would That My Love (Mendelssohn); Little Tin Soldier; Mary at the 
Saviour’s Tomb; The King’s Highway, etc., etc. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION, No. 8 


A Dainty Plant is the Ivy Green; Ae Fond 
Santa Lucia;. There’s a Good 


This number contains : 
Kiss; Embarrassment; Midshipmite ; 
Time Coming, etc., etc. 


he whole 16c0 songs will be sent on application, Sfecial terms for introduction 
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OVERMAN WHEEL co. 


NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA 
DETROIT. SAN FRANCISCO. 
DENVER 


NORTHROP’S 


STAMPED STEEL CEILING, 


Durable, Decorative, and Best 


possible to use in School Buildings. Send 
for catalogue. Give diagram or measures 
for an estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 
80 Rose Street, NEW YORK. 


4 Liberty Square, Boston, 
99 Washington Street, Chicago. 


Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. | 


Lathes for wood 


BOSTON. 
CHICAGO. 















DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Speciol prices to Educational In- 
titutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 


Ww. ¥. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
91] Ruby Street. ROCKFORD, ILL. 





wan] AGENTS $10 a day at home 

selling LIGHTNING PLATER 

and plating Jewelry, Watches, 
Tableware, Bicycles, etc. Plates 
finest jewelry good as new, and 
fj on all kinds of metal with gold, 
silver or nickel. No experience. 
Anyone can plate the first effort. 
Goods need plating at every 
house. Outfits complete. Differ- 











: s, good seller. Circulars free, 
H. F. Deino &Co. Dept. ‘No. 6, Columbus, O. 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. —1894 
JANUARY 1, 1894. 
Assets, $14,480,480.80. Liabilities, $13,460,163.84. 


If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ‘‘ estimate” 
but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age. 


1851— 


Surplus, $1,020,316.96. 








I was born on the............... day of.......... soaphecnttintipetilonashant-chotinipand in the year... 


My name is 
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ATTENTION—TEACHERS 


THERE IS NO ONE ARTICLE WHICH CAN BE 
OFFERED TO a PROVING QUITE AS 
STIMULATING A 


BADGE OR MEDAL. 
! HAVE MANY DESIGNS OF SUCH. 


ATTENTION—CLASSES 


YOU WILL REQUIRE PINS OR RINGS, BUTTONS, 
FLAG PINS OR A SOCIETY PIN AS MEMENTOES OF SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATIONS. SEND TO ME FOR DESIGNS 


E. R. STOCKWELL, 17 John Street, NEW YORK. 











boned CANTER Hs STEREOPTICONS. 


ago v Suagecr 
HOME INSTRUCTION abel ‘fi ita 


| SeREEG EXHIBITIONS 


RCH Ge 








and Parabolon Magic Lanterns 


and Stereopticons. Oil, Lime, or Electric Light interchangeable, 
Microscope, Vertical, Polariscope and other attachments 


Views of World’s Fair, Art, Scripture and other subjects for Profit- 
able Public Lectures or private use. Catalogues free. 


J. B. COLT & CO., acca at aire ti. 


Everything Schools ain i 


56 READE STREET, 














BUCKEYE. BELL FOUNDRY, 
NATI, O., U.S. A. 


Best Gratee = rand Tin 
School, College & Academy BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name this paper 


Why suffer longer, when you 
can receive free a diz - ee of 
your troubles by Dr. Wallace S. 

pringsteen. Send at once for 
symptom sheet and treatise. 
You cannot lose anything, 





AND 






as thu ; World’s Fair 
byecina ‘Bend 30 camp for Catalogue. 
Walnut 8t., Philad’s., 


THIS WINK: 


| oe na pereountne. and highly satis 
actory Bells for schools, ae hy &e 


WELT ¥, fs. “Sze 





ic 
and other Sateeenting 
A> MAROY SCIO 








therefore send now. Some- 
Ging entirely new in medical 


treatment, —successful when 
eve) rything else had failed. 
W 0 MEN , SPRINGSTEEN MEDICINE CO., 


414 Central Ave., Cleveland,O. 


says do city tise ,one 
Burnz Pronouncing Print. 


THE STEP BY STEP PRIMER. 


in the above print, 1s a Sel/-teaching Reader for 
children or anion. "Its use te result Z: Our advertisers know of this paper’s many readers 


ist. Clear articulation. 2d. Correct Pronun- ; me 
ciation. 3d. A thorough knowledge of the ele- but desire to know them better. When writing 


mentary sounds of the language by teacher and | therefore, always mention it; and write often. They 
upils, 4th, The time of learning to read reduced F 
y one half. have goods that will benefit you. 
Commissioner W. T. Harris and many leading 
educators have exprest their decided approval of 
Pronouncing Print. 
The ‘‘ Hints on Phonic Drill’ greatly enhance 








Do you teach “Current Events” in your school? 
the value of this Primer to teachers. __ If so no paper will help you like Our Times. Send 
Sent for 25 Cents. fora copy and raise clubs at our low club rates, 








Description and prices on application 





£. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago, | acaress publishers of this paper. 





by mail, 





Send us $1.00 and we will forward, by express, Sharpener with tills, or 


satisfied you may return the sharpener and receive your money back. 


ANDREWS SCHOOL FURNISHING CO., i'f’s of School Apparatus & A yon 


Catalogue sent upon application. (Mention this faper.) 


THE ANDREWS SLATE PENCIL SHARPENER. 


A simple and practicable device for shar pening stone slate pencils. It 
does the work quickly, is easy to operate, makes no dust and is portable. 


Price, $1.00. 


postpaid, same without tills. (See cuts.) If ycu are not perfectly 





76 Fifth Avenue, NEW Y 








JP STERBROOK 5 es <a 


SELES «g EES S55. ASTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 26 Jobs dt, AY 


No. S3s. Standard Schoot Numbers. 


333,444, 128, 105 and 048. 


For sale by all Stationers. 





Be PS Nirpitiband 









. @ nee, 20% went, 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TEACHERS GO-OPERATIVE BSSOGIETION"*Ssiomco. 


Positions filled, 2300 
are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Established in 188 


School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


University of the City of New York. 


Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 


Seeks Teachers who 





CHANCELLOR. 


U N | 0 N SC H 00 L B U REAU CHARGES NO ADVANCE REGIS- Professional Training for Teachers. 


pends on actual results, Does not our plan commend itself to you? 3486 Positions Filled. First 7 : " 
FE Conta vacancies, Send stamp for blanks. . Five Courses.—1. History of Educa 
KERR & HUYSSOON, Managers, 2 W. x4th Street, New Yorx. | tion. II. Psychology and Ethics. III. 


year salaries amount to $2.264,850.00 


TRATION FEE. postage only ; dut de- 





Theory and Art of Teaching. IV. Educa- 


THE FISK TEACHERS? AGENCIES. | tional Literature and Criticism. V: 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


Educational Systems. Degrees Granted, 
Doctor of Pedagogy and Master of Peda- 


Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 371 Main St., gosy- 


artford, Ct.; : 120% So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 13244 First St., Portland, Ore 


Year from Oct. to May. Scholarships. 





THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. ie 


Teachers seeking positions and 
those wishing a change at an 
increased salary. 


Address C. B. 





co., 
(Palace Hotel B"ld’g) nen C, 237 Vine St. 


Only resident students are enrolled. Send for 
catalogue giving full information. Address, 


SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 


RUGGLES @ 
CINCINNATI. OHIO. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY GHiéaco." 


z One Fee Registers in Both Offices. Send for Agency Manua! 
Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash _ CHICACO. 


UNIVERSITY, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City: 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Prin. Oscar E. Coburn, of Kinderhook, N. Y. 


much, and teel more than paid for joining your Agency. 


teachers and to schools,” 


Send stamp for Application Form, 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


writes as follows: ‘*I enjoy the work here very 
I know that the Agency is a benefit both to 








THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 727. .hapagh ives 


Has filled over 1, iP positions, most of them within the last two years. No other one agency has done 
calls for teachers immediately available. Catalogue free. 


better. We have dai 






EASTER cacbowsens, containing 
bright, new Carols, and a Responsive Service. 
Music by Celebrated Writers ‘oF Sanday. School 
Songs. Price 5 cents, post-paid 

THE LIVING CHRIST, Service of Song 
and Responses, prepared by /. £. HALL, Price, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





C. J. ALBERT, Manager. 





=— post-paid. Wecall attention also to: “ The 
vd of Life,” **The Risen Messiah,” ** He Lives,”” 


The National League of State Teachers’ Bureaus | 22°25. 20 Fin nis Thee pee 
g 


A BUREAU IN EACH STATE—ONE FEE REGISTERS IN ALL. 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, General Manager, 


cents each, post-paid. 


eee CANTATAS. eee 


Central Office, Des Moines, lowa. UNDER THE PALMS. By Butterworth 





| and Root. Price 30 cents, post-paid, 


The League Recommends teachers direct. Let us represent you to schools and| FLOWER PRAISE, By Burnham and 
colleges that select their teachers through our LEAGUE OF BUREAUS before | Xest. Price, 20 cents, post- -paid. 


the vacancies become public, and thus avoid sharp competition. 


FESTIVAL OF THE FLOWERS. By 


One year's subscription to Zhe National Teacher and School Board Journal, an educa- Burnham end Reet. Price sp cts, post-paid. 


tional newspaper, Together with enrolment iy all branches of the League for one 


fee, by registering now ! 


Write for full list of State Managers and illustrated circulars to 
FRANK E. PLUMMER, Geveral Manager, Des Moines, Iowa. 


MUSICAL VISITOR, for February, will 
| contain Easter Anthems. Price, 15 cts. a copy. 

Catalogue of Easter Music of every 

scription mailed free on application. Address, 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 





THE NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


SUPERIOR TEACHERS RECOMMENDED. 


CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 





| SHORTHAND FREE. 


“Il have at different times employed Messrs. E. L. Kellogg & Co., of New York, to procure | , Public and private schools teaching or contemplat- 
me teachers for the Iowa Institute for Feeble Minded Children, and have to say that they have always | | Ing the teaching of shorthand, should examine 
been very prompt and successful in recommending the best teachers.”— F. L. POWELL, Supt. | Progressive Lessons in the 


In employing a Teachers’ Bureau this year, whether to secure teachers or a better | 
position, remember that we recommend superior teachers. oy B. F. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 61 East Ninth Street, New York. 


Pitman System of Phonography. 
HEFFLEY, a the faculty of Pratt Institute. 

Printed in regular book form and in separate lesson 
shee’ In use at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn; Drexel 
institute, Philadelphia; and all leading schools and 





WANTED TEACHERS 


% For public schools, private and commer 
f)cial schools in the West, East, North and 
South. Male and Female Also for specia) 
pom ae drawing, manus! training, ete 
Address 


Biter School Gear Journal's 








AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges. 

ools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 

150 Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Vorx Cits 








FREE Teachers’ vacation, to Europe, the sea- 
shore or Mountains, with all expenses 
TRIP TO | paid. 


BUROPE, |e mcoSAMES BR BALIS 





| 4 r) . ———- —. your 
| school we will send a copy, 4 or examination.> 
COME TO THE SOUTHLAND. L. H. BIGLOW & COMP’Y, 62 Broad 8t., New Yorx. 
We place competent teachers in correspondence | Take Lessons by mail and prepare for teaching. 
with school officers and supply the public schools of 


the South and West with su — 7 Sieshere. Register 
early—first come is first served. 4,000 changes aoe 











each year in Texas alone. With the largest perm SHORTHAND. 
nent school fund of any state, good salaries and ¢ * | The Isaac Pitman System exclusively adopted 
mild climate. Texas is the teachers’ Mecca. Address BY THE 


with two cent stamp for application blanks, &c., 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE AGENCY, 
Box 407, San Antonio, Texas. 


| PUBLIC DAY SCHOOLS of New York City. 
Send for specimen pages of “Isaac Pitman's Com- 
lete Phonographic Instructor." 250 pp. Price 
Bx. 50. This work has been on a adopted. 
| Address ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 
33 Union Square, (Decker Bldg.) N. Y. 








is valuable in proportion to its 
An Agency influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and that ' is something, but if it 
tells you about them 


is asked to recommend ORTHAND and taught by Mail, 
a teacher and recommends SH Wie GuAlttL Orwees, X.. 


you, that is more. Ours Recommends. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y 


=") , . . . 
Diplourdas IN STOCK 
ehermerhorn’s Teacher’s Agency. | Te surr CHOOL,@R ENGRAVED TO ORDER. SAMPLES. 


cr © REF: BOARD @F EDUGATION °F CHICAGO, WHOSE WORK WE DO. 
w nq ; > 
Oldest = om ve nin U.S C.L.RICKETTS, OPERA HOUSE BLDG, CHICAGO 
stablished 1855. 


3 EAst 14TH STREET, N., Y. 














ai AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


m, - epocial and scientific branch of dentistry known 
wn and Bridge Work, ulres the most accurate 
| adjustment with perfect mechanical ae to 
| insure an artistic success and permanenc 
Having every facility for this class of work, I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with!first 
class workmanship. EsTaBLISHED | 


Dr. W. J, STEWART, 962 W. 28d St., NY. 


, 





TEACHERS’ WANTED.—Apply at once, Teach | 
ers’ Protective Association, Rembrandt Hall Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 








EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
What Is Vitalized Phosphites ? 


It is the production (of a distinguished physician and chemist) from the ox-brain and wheat germ, An essential food to all 
who work either mentally or bodily. It contains in the highest degree the power of sustaining life and energy. It restores those 
who have overworked, or in any way impaired their vigor, prevents debility and Nervous Exhaustion. 
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For thirty years used, and recommended by the world’s best physicians and brain workers. De- 
scriptive pamphlet free. Prepared by THE F. CROSBY CO., only, 56 West 25th St., New York. 
Druggists or by mail, $1. Be sure the label has this signaturefa¥~ Y 





FIVE O'CLOCK CHOCOLATE. “EZ PEVSMORE 


consider that in| 
typewriting the| 
oe real work is per- 


To meet the special call which is 
now being made in the best social 
circles for a PURE and DELICATE 

Sweet Chocolate to serve at after- 
\ noon receptions in place of tea, 


we @ Messrs, WALTER BAKER & CO., 
MD  nancfacturers of HIGH GRADE 
GCOCOAS AND CHOCOLATES, 


\ offera delicious preparation under 
the name of 












Mey formed at the key. | 
board—and the 
lesseni 


from. Machine 
i L 


which the ;Dens- 


com petito: 
cently award- 





Greatest Typewriter’ indeed.” 
astefully done up in half pound Represented in every large city. Pamphlets free. 


» 

Fruit, a fine quality of sugar, and 
flavored with pure Vanilla beans. It isa triumph 
of CHOCOLATE MAKING. 


202 Broadway, New York. 


tigue resulting | Brai n 


; h aht 
' Touch? This is 
= sential features,in 


more demonstra- | 

bly —_ every | 
: : R 

ed contract to onely machines to the U. . War | 


‘ f: Department. 
* | i Now ready, the i894 Model, with strong new features, 
i pronounce by Pres. Frisbee, Wells Colleze, “a fine | 
j | study,’’ and by many others, “‘The W orld’s . 


ackages. It ismade from selected | DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO. | of all 








R= wee gy eo ay plying Kn all de- 
partments. achers wan 
EDUCATIONAL mR, ‘ft Fast Ninth St., N. ¥ 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 
HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD. 
His Celebrated Numbers 
303, 404, GO4E.F., 35!, GOIE.F., 170, 
and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889, 
And the Award at the World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago. 


WALTER BAKER & O0., DORCHESTER, MASS. 








JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, NEW YORK. 
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9 « Paragon” and “Excelsior” @ 
Lanterns 


for illustrating lectures before classes and for entertainments ;— 
operated by petroleum, lime light, or 
electric lamp. 

They are guaranteed to sustain every 
claim, and are endorsed by eminent 
scientists. 


ate 


Full particulars and catalogue H upon ap- 
plication to 


QUEEN & CO., (Incorporated.) 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. i S—— 


Ask for General Abridged catalogue No. 219. 














the mot 
: easy taught 
own quickle yacquuned 
opdlawrithon 
OY copuypigh £1899 8BorXoarson 


; Aca 4 L 
En ose 25 sey nt Ae poly ig 


KINDERGARTEN srs | 32% 


SCH ERMERHORN & CO., 
SUPPLIES. 


East 14TH STREET, 
New York. 


























> ‘the normal standard by over- 





Workers. 


| Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is recommended by physicians 
schools, for restoring 
| brain force or nervous energy, 
‘|in all cases where the nervous 
system has been reduced below 


pats as found in_ lawyers, 
teachers, students and brain- 
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OW much reading does your First 
Reader class do in a year?” This 
was a poser to the teacher; she could 
not say. ‘The questioner said, ‘‘ Mine 
read at least a dozen books.”’ There 

J must be much more reading than is 

furnished by the First, Second, or 

Third Reader, if real reading is to be done. Ifa child 

reads only a page in the First Reader per day, he is liv- 

ing on shadows. When he has learned to read he must 

read all he can hold. When a child has learned to eat, 
the mother gives him all he can hold of the right food. 


> 
David P. Page tells in his “Theory and Practice of 


Teaching” of a visit to Auburn prison. “Why are 
these men here ?”’ he asked himself when he saw the 








prisoners. His thoughts ran back to their educators. 
“Once,” he writes, “these men were children like 
others. They had feelings like other children, affec- 


tion, reverence, teachableness, conscience,—why are 
they here? Most of them because they had a wrong 
education. Tempted just like other and better men, 
they fell, because in early childhood no one had culti- 
vated and strengthened the conscience God had given 
them.” How many of them might have been saved ! 
Teachers, fathers, and mothers have a fearful responsi- 
bility of which they cannot be too often reminded. 
Prisons reveal the educational standard of a country. 
> 

Teachers realize that they cannot have small classes 
and large salaries. They know that they cannot teach 
large classes except on the old mechanical, 3-R lines. 
Sordid teachers prefer large salaries to small classes 
and swell the cry, “ Back to the three Rs!” 

Principals realize that they cannot have small schools 
and large salaries. They know that they cannot run 
large schools except as machines. Sordid principals 
prefer large salaries to small schools and swell the cry, 
‘‘Back tothe three Rs!” 

The motives of these unprincipled arbiters of young 
destinies should be revealed—first to themselves, and 
if that does no good, to the parents of America’s chil- 


dren! 
aa) 


To one hopefully inclined, not to say favorably situ- 
ated, at some pedagogical Mecca whither come troops 
of teacher pilgrims, searching for the light, it may well 
seem that “the day of methods is over.” But he who 


travels enough to become conscious of the thousands of 
teachers who never avail themselves of visiting day, and 
seldom look into an educational journal may be par- 
doned for asking, “ Has the day of ‘methods’ fully 
arrived ?” 


We greatly fear that the day of methodless 


routine is still brooding o’er some considerable portions 
of this broad land. 
> 
Every teacher that makes the schoo! a dear place is 


a public benefactor ; if he makes a child hate to come 
to school he has inflicted an injury that may last through 
life. Love of school and desire of progress are one 
and the same. The child feels sure that good to him 
is bound up with the school—that same school could do 
a great deal for him. 


a ae) 

That is a good school where each pupil is made to 
feel that something of its prosperity depends cn him. 
When he comes to it in the morning and leaves it at 
night as a man leaves his store or his office, having in- 
terest there,-he is sure to be benefited ; he also confers 
benefits. It isa happy faculty to make all the pupils 
help carry the burdens and pleasures of the school. 


> 

Few realize that the child who is hard to manage 
hasanenergy that will make him a living fire in the 
years to come. The teacher should wish that pliant 
girl or boy were harder to manage. It may seem strange, 
but the pupils of strong wills who learn to endure re- 
straint and to be industrious are the glory of a school ; 
encourage self-manifestation. 

> 

A young man had imbibed much educational enthusi- 
asm in a school in a town of 4000 inhabitants and ex- 
erted a wide influence on the entire county; he probably 
delivered fifty lectures each year; he was a positive power 
in that county. Now mark; he was appointed to a 
school in a large city; his former friends looked in the 
paper to see what their educational magnate was doing 
—but not a sign of his influence was to be seen. 

One of the remarkable things in the educational world 
is the little done by those in prominent positions.’ Is 
educational work so narrowing? There is——; he was 
a subscriber and reader of educational papers until he 
was appointed to his present position. Now he does 
not care to know the educational current of thought ; all 
he wants is to carry on his school successfully ; he limits 
himself to the round of duties he has to perform in his 
school-room. 

Such limitation is very narrowing. The teacher 
should know the educational world, no matter if he only 
teaches arithemetic ; he should be a part of that world. 
A case like this occurred: A. B. was principal of a high 
school ; it was decided to have a superintendent; the 
school board talked over the fitness of A. B. for this posi- 
tion ; they said he was a good principal, but doubted 
whether he understood education; they felt he under- 
stood the subjects he taught, but not the principles un- 
derlying the administration cf a system of schools. 
Another was obtained, greatly to A. B.’s disappointment. 
If he had immersed himself in educational thought as 
displayed in educational papers, he would not have been 
passed by. 
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What Should be Included in a High 
School Course in Drawing. 


By WALTER S. GOODNOUGH., 


In the light of the improved methods of recent years 
in primary and grammar grades, the question of what 
should constitute a high school course in drawing, is a 
large and important one. 

Among the necessities for the adequate development 
of a proper high school course, are suitably equipped 
rooms and sufficient time. The former is as indispen- 
sable as is the laboratory for science work, and there 
should be not less than two recitations per week, of 
from forty to sixty minutes each, 

The three general lines of work pursued in the lower 
grades, construction, representation, decoration, should 
be carried on in the high school, with certain limita- 
tions. Ina girls’ school the work should come mainly 
under representation ; while for boys the three divi- 
sions should be provided for, allowing an option in the 
higher classes ; in a mixed school the three lines might 
be followed for the first two years of a four years’ 
course, and beyond that there should be an option as to 
whether the mechanical or artistic work should be 
carried on. 

The construction work should begin with a review of 
principles, and include working drawings of simple 
tools or implements, or machine details, drawn to scale 
with instruments, from freehand sketches on which all 
dimensions are marked. This work should be inde- 
pendent on the part of each pupil, from the model in 
his own hand, and the finish should be in ink, if pos- 
sible. Elementary architectural work should follow, 
accompanied by note-books for sketches of buildings in 
progress, and notes on construction and practical re- 
quirements of planning. 

In representation, the most important of the three 
lines of work, I would train for rapid, vigorous but 
careful execution, having in mind the training the pupil 
is to get from makiny the drawings, not less than the 
drawings themselves. The endeavor should be to get 
the largest amount of usable power, to educate broadly, 
not to train specialists in any direction. Pupils get 
greater power and knowledge from doing a large num- 
ber of drawings of a variety of subjects than from 
spending much time on a single example. By using 
such methods as will accomplish much in little time 
pupils gain power and acquire a trained hand and eye. 
In representation I would first illustrate important 
principles of perspective by rapid sketches, using char- 
coal or colored sketching crayon, fix and develop ideas 
of composition, and encourage illustrative work for 
other studies. Pupils should understand that drawing 
from geometric solids is a means, not an end, and that 
the principles involved in them are of universal appli- 
cation. This work should be followed by studies from 
casts. In the second year, there should be full shaded 
cast work in charcoal, the pupils learning to see masses 
before details. Still life would follow in the third year, 
and color in the fourth. 

In decoration, casts, photographs, and colored plates 
and books should be liberally supplied for the study of 
historic ornament. The medium used in making de- 
signs would vary with the subject. Clay is most desir- 
able in some kinds of work, and is used in some high 
schools. The subjects chosen for design should illus- 
trate the principles of good decoration and give varied 
practice. Borders, friezes, surface decoration, present 
attractive subjects, vases or pottery forms might be 
added, and for boys wrought iron work is exceedingly 
interesting and produces varied and artistic results. 
Simple designs for relief work in terra cotta, stone, and 
wood can be worked in clay or with charcoal. Analysis 
of plant forms for decorative purposes should com- 
mence early. In the high school it may be carried out 
with the brush, and may be combined with some study 
of color and its laws. 

An excellent thing in connection with the high school 
course in drawing, would be some attention to the his- 
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tory of art, by means of a condensed, well-illustrated 
work used for reading. 


* 


Arguments for the ‘‘New Education.” 


(Some gleanings from addresses made during the recent ‘‘ Fad” war in 
Chicago.) 

“We are here to-night to argue for those who cannot 
argue for themselves.” 

“Without intellect and virtue a republic is impossible.” 

“The school system must be divorced from politics, 
and, I will add, from sectarian influence.” 

‘* [he members of board of educativn are appointed by 
mayor, submitted to approval of common council. 
Whichever the party in power it has debts to pay and 
these may be paid by appointment to board of educa- 
tion. A board under such responsibility, having $3,- 
000,000 to disburse annually and 120,000 children to 
educate—the appointment of such a board should not 
be based on the payment of politicaldebts. The board 
of education should not be the product of political ap- 
pointment.” 

“What is the meaning—the final end of education? 
Two things must be considered: 


1. The nature and mind of the child. 

2. The world in which the child lives. 

Place his mind in conscious, healthy, normal relations 
with the world which surrounds him and he will know 
how to get through it.” 

“ The child isin a world of form. Every thought of the 
infinite finds itsexpressioninform. Form is an element 
of beauty. Form and color together make beauty. Letus 
place the esthetic nature of the children inclose relation 
to the world of beauty. The best interests of society 
require that along with the three r’s, the rising genera- 
tion should have access to the open doors of the world 
of form, beauty,and harmony. Sentiment should be cul- 
tivated. Whatare music, clay work, drawing, and man- 
ual work but the language of form, beauty, and har- 
mony ?” : 

“The real and great end of education is not how to get 
the children through the world, but how to make men 
and women of them. As you make these you cease to 
make rascals,” 

“ Make our schools commonplace—reduce their scope 
to the three r’s and you make a bid for commonplace 
teachers. Any one with the most meager sort of school- 
ing can ‘teach’ the three r’s; you don’t need ¢feachers. 
‘ Make strong our normal schools ; dignify them.’” 

“ The tendency to narrow our mass education is a ten- 
dency to widen the gulf between the rich and the poor. 
Our pride has been not to deny the poorest child an in- 
tellectual start ; to give him an entrance into the great 
garden of the natural and the divine. Take away the 
new education and you say to the poor people—you’re 
made to work—to dig, and grind ; youdon’t need knowl- 
edge. All these diviner forms of thought belong to the 
upper class. This grasping age should be cautious in 
laying its hands on the educational rights of the poor.” 

“Tt is a poor economy to take out the broadness of the 
new education. Itis an insult to the people to fail to 
recognize their necessities. To-day all Europe is alive 
to the questions of the new education. Shail we turn 
back to where the world was 30 or 40 years ago?” 

“Chicago has a great daily press. But some of its 
members have transgressed. The liberty of the press 
has been transcended. The individual cannot fight the 
press. It is like a gatling gun, multiplying its shots, 
though they be vituperation and falsehood. It isasmirch 
upon the press that one of its members should resort to 
such a device as printing ‘Professor’ Parker with the 
title in quotation marks. (A Zribune Editorial.) The 
papers have assumed to settle the question. It is time 
to consider the functions of the press. It isn’t good to 
think the newspapers know everything—especially when 
they stand against the scholarship of theage. Let the 
people stand by the ‘faddists’ and the future will honor 
their judgment and courage.” 
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The Difficulty. 


By the Author of “ THe Cominc SCHOOL.” 

The great obstacles in the way of improving the 
schools is the appointment of untrained teachers. While 
there are those among this class who have a large and 
deep conception of education and the function of the 
schools, and who, with the help of the educational 
paper and the opportunities of their own experience, 
are capable of training themselves to a high degree of 
skill, it must be confessed that the great majority of 
this class of school-room officials are little more than 
drudges of the most mechanical type. They do the 
bidding of the principal or superintendent and no more. 
They regard every innovation asa “scare” and resist 
it without making any pretense of studying its value. 
They unite on the salary question, and that is the only 
school question they work. Pedagogically, they sit 
contented ; or, if they make an effort, it is to drag the 
schools back to text-book teaching, because that sort 
of practice requires least thought. 

Philosophically they are blind. So far from search- 
ing after truth, they do not see it when it is mined for 
them and put before them so legibly that he who runs 
might read. If they are coaxed within view of success- 
ful philosophical practice, even, having eyes they still 
see not. Sight has to be cultivated. “ We see with all 
that we have seen.” Teachers trained at good normal 
schools have seer enough to see more and to want to see 
more and more. The average untrained teacher sees 
nothing, and wants to see nothing, of pedagogic science. 

Seeing nothing, she is shocked at nothing, not even 
at her own reckless assumption of power over the grow- 
ing young for salary’s sake alone. She believes in 
a soul, but has no conception of how the soul grows, and 
because of her lack of study thinks herself competent 
to preside over this growth. It is the angel that fears 
to tread. There is only one thing to be said in pallia- 
tion of this teacher’s retention of her position, and 
that is that, as a rule, she keeps no better teacher out. 
The supply of trained teachers is not enough to go 
round, nor will it be for some time to come. 

While this condition lasts, while the ranks of teachers 
are filled by people who have not studied and are not 
studying their art, it is vain to criticise courses of 
study. Courses of study must be made with a view to 
what the teachers can do. From acourse of study at 
hand, we quote: 

“ Language: Grade l., familiar conversations and sim- 
ple written work ; Grade II., conversations and simple 
written work, with capitals, punctuation, and simple analysis 
of words.” 

Such definitions of the grade are enough for a trained or 
earnest teacher, but they convey to the type we arecon- 
sidering nothing more than a sense of vagueness and a 
feeling of helplessness. Where this type of teacher pre- 
dominates, the course of study must specify every fact 
that is to be taught or prescribe some text-book. This 
binds all alike and the live teacher grows restless and 
unhappy. Unless home ties prevent, she is very likely 
to seek an atmosphere of greater professional freedom. 
Thus iron bound systems necessitate their own perpet- 
uation. 

And the system is like the individuals that compose 
it. It is not possible to spur it into progress, because 
it does not see the value of progress. It can estimate 
on things below its own level, but not on things above. 
Fortunately, there is no large educational system with- 
out some leaven, and, sooner or later, progress sets in. 
But the larger the system, the more it must drag be- 
hind. The /owa School Journal says: “No greater 
misfortune could befall the country schools than an 
adoption of the systems governing city schools.” In 
educational matters, the pride of large cities is their 
ignorance, and their ignorance is their pride. Their 
culture does not include or highly regard a knowledge 
of pedagogics, nor does it rule in municipal government, 
or strongly influence the proceedings of boards of edu- 
cation. 

Indeed, if we keep on tracing the difficulty back and 
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back, we may find its final source in the indifference of 
our cultured classes to the best interests of the nation. 
Surely enough has been said from first to last, by the 
better class of publications, to prove the necessity of 
wresting the schools out of the hands of politics. Only 
when this is done will the untrained and lukewarm 
teacher be kept out of the ranks and the earnest teacher 
get elbow-room. 


* 


Manual Training. 
(From Miss Le Row’s “‘ The Young Jdea.”) 


“Is your object to fit pupils for certain trades?” 
asked a reporter of Prof. Leipziger, of the Hebrew 
technical institute, New York. “ Our object is to edu- 
cate,” was the emphatic answer. ‘ Hand-work culti- 
vates observation, judgment, and a taste for exactness 
which has a final result in morality. If a boy parses 
a sentence incorrectly he forgets all his mistakes in a 
few minutes, but if he makes an error in wood-carving 
it annoys him every time he looks at it. If he likes 
mechanics, he must necessarily learn mathematics and 
science. Even if one clings to the old idea that educa- 
tion is the gaining of knowledge, the industrial method 
is the best. Instead of trying to give a boy an idea of 
a cube by an elaborate definition, set him to draw one 
or make one out of paper, and he’ll know forevermore 
just what acube is. Is there any terrible heresy in 
such doctrine as this? Nine-tenths of the work done 
in this world is hand-work, but all of our effort in edu- 
cation so far has been to teach people to live without 
working with their hands.” Oh, tremendous and thrill- 
ing truth, to which so many of our lamentable social 
conditions bear abundant and heartbreaking testi- 
mony ! 

In his address before the Industrial Education Asso- 
ciation of New York, Gen. Francis A. Walker enun- 
ciated these stirring truths: “The introduction of 
shop work into the public system of education cannot 
fail to have a most beneficial influence in promoting a 
respect for labor and in overcoming the false and per- 
nicious passion of our young people for crowding them- 
selves into overdone and underpaid departments where 
they may escape manual exertion. 

“ Helplessness and thriftlessness recruit the ranks of 
the vicious and depraved, and mock the efforts of both 
philanthropy and criminal law to suppress them. 
What may education do toward removing these twin 
evils of society, the source of poverty, degradation, 
and crime? Is there hope through the schools?” 

And we find ourselves face to face with the solemn 
fact that if there is no hope in our schools there is no 
hope anywhere. 

This scorn of labor is one of the greatest evils of 
our day. Weare coming by degrees, however, to feel 
considerable respect for work, and even in some slight 
degree, for work done with the hands and in the sweat 
of the face. The beneficial and magnificent results 
which have been developed in nearly all the mechanical 
arts have compelled us in many cases to do homage to 
the skilled workman—though he is working for days’ 
wages. Still we are a long way from that measure of 
respect and appreciation which should be accorded to 
all honest industry. We are not yet entirely beyond re- 
sentment at Lincoln’s answer to the question of the 
astonished foreigner, “ Do you black your own boots?” 
“Why yes, whose boots should I black?” Nor do we 
wonder at the foreigner’s surprise. It has taken many 
years for us to reach a practical belief in the doctrine 
of equality taught by Robert Burns, so delightedly 
accepted in poetry, so reluctantly applied to life. 


oa 


Divineness is the same in kind everywhere. There 
are not two kinds of divineness in the universe. The 
divineness in man is the same as the divineness in God. 
Righteousness in man, and patience and love and pity 
and mercy are the same as those attributes in God.— 
Lyman Abbott. 
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The Education of a Teacher. 


By L. E. MATTHEWS, 


The village school of L opened with a new 
principal, Oscar Osborn. Among the pupils was a girl 
of sixteen, bright and well-behaved. Some one re- 
marked, “I don’t see how it is that Fanny Jenkins is 
such a model daughter, and Philip, her brother, such a 
mean cur.” This let Mr. Osborn know there was a 
brother, but he did not come to school. One day, how- 
ever, as he passed by the Jenkins’ mansion, Mrs. Jen- 
kins was near the gate, and greeted him pleasantly. 
After a few words she broke out with “Oh, Mr. Osborn, 
(wish you would do something for Philip ; he says he 
would like to go to school to you ; he has taken quite a 
liking to you. Really, he is nota bad boy. Nobody seems 
to care anything about doing something for Philip but 
me. Do be Philip’s friend, Mr. Osborn.” 

Of course, a strong invitation was given to Philip to 
come to school. The next morning found him there. 
He was a tall boy, appearing partly ashamed, partly 
bashful, and partly defiant andindifferent. He was be- 
yond his mother’s control, and had no occupation ; he 
was one of a set of big boys that had got beyond their 
parents’ control, and spent their time at the saloons, 
grocery stores, and billiard-rooms. He could add, sub- 
tract, multiply, and divide, read slowly in a Fourth 
reader, and write a rude hand. . 

Mr. Osborn saw the imperative need of the devotion 
of some person to the rescue of this boy who was 
already half ruined; it cost an effort, but he decided he 
would assume the responsibility himself. 

Somehow, Philip had conceived a strong liking forthe 
teacher; in fact, he fairly worshiped him. For three 
days he sat at his desk and watched every movement of 
the principal; then the confinement began to tell on 
him; not to be able to talk, or to stretch out his long 
tired legs, or to yawn, or to spit on the floor, all were 
trials. Then on the fourth morning, Fanny came with- 
out him ; a boy sent to the house reported, “ Phil’s gone 
a-fishing ; said he wasn’t coming any more.” 

Mr. Osborn felt that it was not at all strange that 
Philip had stayed away ; he knew the school was un- 
attractive to those whose mental powers are not trained 
to think and study. He felt that the boy needed phys- 
ical occupation most of anything. What should it be? 
He persuaded the printer to employ him and teach him 
to set type. A night school was opened, and Philip 
and quite a number attended. This was done as a part 
of the plan to rescue Philip, but he found others that 
needed the same attention. 

The devotion of the boy to the master became the 
subject of comment in the printing office; why it was 
no one could explain, but all agreed to the fact. His 
progress in type-setting was slow, but he was under the 
eye of a man who exacted industry and accuracy. The 
dictionary had to be resorted to, and he learned to re- 
spect a knowledge of spelling and writing. 

The night class was employed by the teacher to give 
general cultivation ; he found it valuable to give a little 
time to military drill as-each session drew to a close. 
He was surprised to see the ascendency he was getting 
over some of the rougher elements in the town ; nearly 
allthe pupils were old enough to vote ; and one jokingly 
remarked, “If yourun for any office you will be elected.” 

Mr. Osborn was learning some important things 
himself. He saw that the school of the town carried 
most of the boys along until they were fourteen or 
fifteen years of age, and then let them drop. Not 
getting employment, they grew idle, rough, lawless, and 
hangers on at the saloon. What could be done for 
them? How could the school be supplemented? The 
thought struck him—they need employment, they need 
instruction. Telling this to a friend the reply was, 
“Yes, and they need some one to be interested in them 
as you are in Philip.” 

Mr. Osborn was a graduate of Harvard, and took 
pride in the scholarship of his high school class. A 
few every year were fitted for college. He began to 
think. Out of over 600 pupils, one per cent. were fitted 
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for college, about two per cent. were graduated, Look- 
ing in the records of those that entered the grammar 
department, he found here over thirty per cent. of the 
entire pupils. It is thirty per cent. when they start in, 
and two per cent. when they come out! Thenlam 
dealing with the twenty-eight per cent. in my night 
class.” 

How this great loss could be met was the burden of 
his thoughts. He found this point had attracted the 
attention of several others—the ministers especially. 

There was a large class with just the attainments in~ 
computation, reading, and writing that Philip had. What 
a poor equipment for life! Thinking and asking for 
other thoughts he began to get light. A conference 
was held of a few men, and the situation discussed. 
The result was a decision to enlarge the night class. 
As one gentleman contributed liberally, it was resolved 
to call it the “ Potter Institute.” 

The fortunes of this attempt to reach those whom 
the public school for various reasons failed to hold and 
benefit, need not be detailed here. There was an in- 
struction department carried on at night ; there was an 
occupation department also; the setting of type was 
the foundation. As there was a water power not much 
used, the flouring mill having been closed, the publisher 
of the county paper bought it and printed and bound 
books for other publishers, mainly in cities. He soon 
found he could employ quite a number of young men, 
and so became the director of the occupation depart- 
ment. 

It was soon apparent a library was needed, so that 
this wastage from the public school might acquire some 
information if they would not attend the night ciasses. 
The money needed to start it was raised by public sub- 
scriptions, and a series of entertainments in whicha 
great interest was aroused. The generous subscribers 
to the money for the night class proposed to put upa 
building, if the others would guarantee to give $1,coo 
annually to carry it on; this was secured anda building 
erected, 

Mr. Osborne gave much thought and time to this new 
work. He began to believe that it might be possible 
to save most of the wastage occurring in the schools of 
that town. Modifications occurred in the course of 
study. Occupations were planned for all the children, 
and he had the satisfaction of seeing twenty per cent. 
remain and graduate. True, they did not all pursue 
mental and moral sciences, Latin, etc.; courses in 
science and in semi-science in wood, and clay and 
metal work were taken instead. Certain readings, and 
listening to lectures, were also.a part. These students 
were not expected to be all the time at the school. 

Philip was saved; he became an instructor in the 
Potter institute. The affection he conceived for his 
teacher saved both of them ; the salvation of the latter 
was from being merely a hearer of lessons in the so- 
called “higher studies.” 


* 


I shall be only too happy to say all I can in praise of 
the kindergarten work. The little ones who came to 
my room (the lowest primary) were as a separate class 
when compared with those of the same age (and older, 
too) who entered, not having had the kindergarten train- 
ing. In fact, the children from the kindergarten led my 
class. They were quick and accurate in perception, and 
were always able to follow directions. You know that 
in dealing with the little beginners, a teacher has to re- 
peat many times even her most explicit directions. But 
the kindergarten children seem to grasp ideas at once. 
And with regard to execution, the effect of training the 
hand was very noticeable. 

It has always appeared to me that the work in the 
kindergarten was so fascinating and so subtle in its good 
effects, that the cobwebs in the brain of the little one 
were unconsciously brushed away, and the faculties of 
the mind were all on the alert to take hold and work 
definitely upon all the knowledge that could be given 
them on entering the primary school.” 

—Mary Conant Frasher. 
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The School Room. 


Fes. 17.—Psop.e anv Doinc. 

Fes. 24.—LanGcuaGe, Tunes, and Ernuics. 
MAR, 3.—PRIMARY. 

Mar, 10,—NumsBer, SELF, AND Eartn. 





Lessons in History. 
CENTURY XVIII. 


The copying of the chart given below will be done before and 
after the class meets ; this will help make them familiar with the 
names and events. But these are dry bones afterall; the teacher 
must talk, and talk interestingly too. Let him beware and not 
talk too much; his sole aim is to make the occurrences of the time 
plain to his class, not to show his own acquirements. His talk 
will be something like this : 

This century is notable for three wars: (1) the war of the 
Spanish succession ; (2) of the Austrian succession ; (3) the Seven 
Years’ war, and two revolutions—(1) the American Revolution and 
(2) the French Revolution. 

In the first war (1701-13) England and the German Empire 
(this is always spoken of as “the empire’’) battled with Spain 
and France to prevent a Bourbon going on the throne of Spain; 
they were unsuccessful. In the second war (1740-48) Charles 
Albert of Bavaria tried to deprive Maria Theresa of Austria, of 
her hereditary states ; Frederick the Great joined to secure some 
territory for Prussia. 

The third war 1756-63 was between Austria, France, Sweden, 
and Russia on one side, and Prussia and England on the other. 
One result of this was that France gave up all of Canada to 
England. 

The American Revolution contest lasted from 1775 to 1783, 
and the United States became free. 

The French Revolution began in 1789, and lasted until 1804, 
when Napoleon became emperor. . 

In the first war Marlborough was a great general; the battle 
of Pultowa was one of the great battles of the world. On the 
whole there was less fighting than in the preceding century ; there 
are signs of the coming of better times. The steam engine was 
invented near the close. 

There were many great men in this century: Locke and Bos- 
suet died 1704; Leibnitz, 16; Addison, "19; Marlborough, 22; 


Wren, '23; Newton, '27; Defoe, ’31; Pope, '44; Swift, ’45;- 


Montesquieu, ’55; Handel, ’59; Hume, ’76; Voltaire and Lin- 
neus, 78 ; Lessing, 81 ; Franklin and Howard, ’90; John Wesley 
and Mozart, ’91; Washington, ’99. 


Century 


EUROPEAN, 


1701 | Spanish Succession War—13. 
founded. 

o2 | Queen Anne begins to — 

04 | Lngland takes Gibraltar, Blenheim. 
09 | Battle of Pultowa. 








Kingdom of Prussia 


13 | Treaty of Utrecht. 
14 | George I. reigns. 
15 | Louis XIV. dies. 
18 | Charles XII. dies. 


40 | Frederick the Great begins. 


48 | Treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 
52 | New Style in England. 


55 | Earthquake in Lisbon. 
57 | British begin in India. 


63 | Peace of Paris. 


83 | Peace between Spain and England. 


89 | French Revolution. 

92 | Republic Established. ; 

93 | Reign of Terror. Louis XVI. and Queen beheaded. 
94 | Robespierre beheaded. : 

95 | Napoleon defends the Convention. 





98 | Napoleon in Egypt. 
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These great men were all born jn 1769; Humboldt, Cuvier, 
Chateaubriand, Napoleor., Wellington, Ney, Soult, Tallien, Me- 
hemet-Ali—it is called the year famous for the births of great men. 

In this century our country begins to be of importance; as a 

ossession of England until the revolution it was involved in all 
oe wars. The French held Canada until 1763, and up to that 
_time they encouraged and helped the Indians to ravage the settle- 
ments of English in New York and New England. From 1754 
to 1763, was the period of ‘‘ The French and Indian War.” This 
was the period when there was much brave fighting, and Quebec 
was taken. 

In ten years after this war was over the colonists objected to 
the tax the English wanted to levy on tea, and the Boston Tea 
party occurred in 1773. Then followed other serious incidents, 
indicating that the Americans were not willing to submit to the 
demands of Eng!and, and finally the battles of Lexington and 
Bunker Hill began the war of the Revolution. 

The gathering of materials for topics should be encouraged ; 
they should be neatly written. Besides those given above these 
may be assigned: Louis XIV., XV., and XVI., Maria Theresa, 
Marie Antoinette, Bonaparte, Marengo, Hohenlinden, Colloden, 
Pontiac, Aix-la-Chapelle, Fontenoy, Robespierre, Charlotte Cor- 
day, and Girondists. 

¥ 


The Poet of the Month. 


“ O, ye dead poets who are living still, 
Immortal in your Verse/” 

Birth at Portland, Me., Feb. 27, 1807; one of eight children. 

Ancestry ; parents. His father, Stephen Longfellow, an emi- 
nent lawyer, a descendant of honest yeomen from the county of 
York, England. 

Poetical tendencies inherited from his mother, Tabitha Wads- 
worth, a descendant of John and Priscilla Alden, 

Childish years. Fond of sports, but too tender-hearted to 
enjoy hunting. A greatreader. Irving's sketch book one of his 
earliest favorites. 

His school life. Begun at three years of age; ambitious and 
studious; half through the Latin grammar at six. Vacations 
spent at his grandfather's farms. Influence of this country life. 

Entered Bowdoin college at fourteen; graduated 1825 in the 
class with Hawthorne. 

Life at college ; classmates ; college friendships. 

Trips abroad. Years of study abroad. Professorships: Chair 
of modern languages at Bowdoin from 1829 to 1835; similar 
position at Harvard from 1836 to 1854. Honorary titles: LL. D. 
from Harvard, 1859. D.C. L. from Cambridge university, Eng- 
land, 1868, and same title from Oxford, 1869. 


XVIII. 


AMERICAN. 





1 70O1 Detroit settled. if 
o2 | Queen Anne’s War. French Settlement at Mobile. 


10 | Port Royal captured by the English. 


33 | Georgia colonized. 


45 | Colonists take Louisburg. 


54 | First Congress. French and Indian War—63. 
55 | Braddock defeated. 


58 | Louisburg again taken. 
59 | Wolfe takes Quebec. 


65 | Stamp Act. 
.73 | Boston Tea Party. 

74 | Continental Congress meets. 

76 | Declaration of Independence. 

77 | Articles of Confederation. Burgoyne defeated. 
80 | Arnold’s Treason. 
81 | Yorktown taken. 


88 | Constitution adopted. 
89 | Washington becomes president. 


93 | Whitney invents the cotton-gin. 
94 | Wayne defeats the Indians. 

95 | Jay's treaty. 

97 | John Adams becomes president. 








“se 
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Longfellow, as a man and a poet. 

His home, and his associations. 

For what was‘Craigie House noted ? 

_ Twice married. Death of his first wife at Rotterdam during 
his, second visit to Europe. Read selections from Hyperion, which 
gives a good idea of his life at this time. 

Tragic death of his second wife in 1861. Read, sonnet. The 
White Cross. 

Love of children. Selections from his children’s poems. Read 
“ The Village Blacksmith.” Children’s present to Longtellow on 
his seventy-second birthday. 

His poetical career, First printed poem, “ The Battle of Lovell’s 
Pond,” when he was but thirteen. First book of poems. Coplas 
de Manrique translated from the Spanish in 1833. 

Poems of nature and patriotism. 

Legendary poems, tales, and ballads. 

Poems of friendship ; translations, sonnets. 

Read selections from and gain a general idea of Hiawatha, 
Courtship of Miles Standish, and Evangeline. . 

Commit to memory some of the shorter poems, 

Beautiful passages, both helpful and inspiring are found in all 
his prose and poetical works, and many practical lessons may be 
drawn from them, 

Death at Cambridge, March 24, 1882. Read Whittier’s poem 
in Wide Awake, for May, 1882. 


¥ 
Paper and Cardboard Sloyd. IV. 


By WALTER J. KENYON. 
MODEL 15, OCTAGONAL TRAY. 

Material,—Similar to that used in model 13. 

On the cardboard draw a circle three inches. in diameter. Con- 
struct an octagon within it, after the manner shown in Fig. XX., 
a. First strike the two diameters of the circle, as shown. Select 
the upper end of the vertical and the right end of the horizontal. 
Spread your dividers something more than half the distance be- 
tween these two points, With the dividers thus set, strike two 
arcs outside the circle, one from each of the points, The arcs 
will intersect. Lay your ruler connecting this point of intersec- 
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tion with the center of the circle. Where the ruler crosses the 
circumference place a dot. This dot is midway between the ends 
of the diameters and thus locates two sides of the octagon. Draw 
one of these, spread the dividers its length and with them space 
off the remaining sides of the octagon. 

On each of the eight sides build a rectangle, as shown in Fig. 
XX. These are to be one inch altitude. The intervening mar- 
gins are obtained by spreading the dividers the diagonal dimen- 
sion of one of the rectangles. The box is then cut out and glued 
as in model 13. It is covered also with facing paper according to 
the directions given for that model. The pattern for the lining 
paper is shown in Fig. XX., 4. The heavy lines enclose a unit 
of which there are to be eight. These may be drawn all together 
based on the one long rectangle. They must then be cut apart 
into eight separate units and pasted inside the box. To complete 


the lining, cut out from the same kind of paper, an octagon that is 


based on a circle one-fourth inch less in diameter than the origi- 
nal one. Paste this on the inside bottom of the box. Another 
one, same Size, of plain white or manilla paper, goes on the out- 
side bottom. Properly cut, it leaves a neat margin of one-eighth 
inch all around it. Fig. XX. ¢ suggests the finished tray. 


MODEL 16, MATCHSAFE, 


Material.—Similar to that used in model 15. Light weights 
of cartridge paper (wall-paper stores) give nice effects for the fac- 
ing paper. In this model the border should be a darker tone of 
the same shade used for facing. 

Draw a six-inch circle on the cardboard, Cut it out. 

Cut from the border paper a strip an inch wide and about 
twenty long. Fold it double lengthwise and cut frequently from 
the edge toward the fold, leaving a very little “bacxbone” un- 
cut. These cuts should not be more than one-fourth inch apart. 
They are made to facilitate fitting the border onto the edge of the 
circular cardboard. See Fig. XX1., 4. 

Paste this border, or edging, around the edge of the six-inch 
circle of cardboard. Cut another circle, one-fourth inch less in 
diameter, out of the facing paper you have selected, Paste it on 
the cardboard. Paste a similar circle, of ordinary manilla paper, 
on reverse side of cardboard. In Fig. XXI. the facing paper is 
torn away to show method of bordering. 

Now draw on cardboard the figures shown in Fig. XXI., 4. Cut 
out on the heavy lines, crease on light ones. It folds into a box 
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which is suggested in Fig. XXI.,¢. Glue the box together and 
clip the bottom if it projects. 

Now border the top and bottom edges of this box as you did 
the edge of the circle. In this, however, the frequent clipping 
is not necessary. Also face the box, as in the circle, leaving an 
eighth-inch margin. Face the outside bottom of the box. The 
inside may in this case go undecorated. 

Glue the completed box upon the front face of the cardboard 
disk, slightly above the center. 

Half an inch below the box glue a strip of sandpaper an inch 
and one-fourth wide and two and one-half inches long. Clip the 
corner first. 

At the top of the disk, about three-fourths of an inch from the 
edge, punch two holes half an inch apart. Through these pass a 
piece of baby ribbon for hanging. Tie in a pretty bow. 


» 


The Bones. _ III. 


SKULL AND FACE. 


By FRANK O, PAYNE. 


Some of the bones of the skull always give trouble to students. 
The ethmotd, sphenoid, and turbinal bones are always imperfectly 
understood, and I have even found medical students unable to show 
me the first two above, even from a skull. Few schools possess 
human skulls, and as a means to make clearer the study of skulls 
the following is suggested: 


SIDE viEw 


Fig. I. 


Procure any skull from the butcher. Have him saw it through 
the middle from front to back (Fig. Il.) First give the skull a 
boiling in hot water with soap or sal-soda; then finse it thor- 
oughly and dry. 

Point out each bone and call attention to the beautiful sutures 





Fig. Il. 


that run between the bones. Notice that in lieu of front teeth the 
, cow has a bone not found in man (pre-maxillary). 

Show the interior of the skull. Here the ethmoid and sphenoid 
bones are shown clearly, and the office of each is clearly indi- 
cated. 











Fig. Ill. 


The delicate turbinal bone rolled up in its narrow chamber and 
the long knife-like vomer are easily found and form most interest- 
ing objects. Procure enamel paints and paint each bone a different 
color so that the shapes and outlines of the bones and the inter- 
lacing of sutures are brought out into sharp contrast. 
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A DEVICE FOR SHOWING THE SUTURES AND BONES.OF THE, 
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Pupils do this with delight. After the paint is dry label each 
bone and mount the skull on a board. 

This will form a useful object for future lessons, a necessary 
piece of apparatus made by pupils while learning the subject. Of 
the bones not found in human skulls nothing need be said. Our 
pupils prepared cow, pig, dog, and sheep last year. 

An incident.—Last fall | learned of a goat that had been 
buried some three years. Knowing that nature had by this time 
done much toward cleaning the bones I said to my physiology 
class that I would be ready to go with the boys any Saturday 
morning to dig up the goat and prepare his skeleton. 

On the following Saturday five boys reported at my house and 
we set out for the grave of his goatship. 

We dug Billy up, and having placed his bones in a bag we bore 
him home in triumph. 

After boiling the bones first in sal-soda and then soaking over 
night in bleaching powder we rinsed them in clear water and laid 
them in the sun to dry. 

Next day we spent in arranging the bones. One day each week 
we spent a half hour in boring and fitting until at last his bones 
were in position. 

His skeleton now adorns the school-room. Can any one ques- 
tion the educational value of such work? 

Notice, only those who wanted to go digg:ng went, so that the 
most objectionable feature was not forced upon anybody. 

In erranging the bones one of the boys took a humerus and 
tried to fit the ball atits upper end into the socket of the hip bone. 
He came to me and said: “‘ These bones do not fit.” 

He was gutte sure that he had a femur instead of a Aumerus. 
On being told to hunt again he went to work and 
at length found the shoulder blade. 

We are not. made Aaphazard. There is method 
in the way in which bone is joined to bone. The 
child who catches a glimpse of the plan of the Crea- 
tor, has caught something worthy to be treasured 
in his mind and heart. 


> 
Constantinople. IT. 


By EVELYN C, DEWEY. 


A floating bridge extends across the Golden Horn 
from the most advanced point of Galata to a point 
in Stamboul facing the mosque of the sultana Val- 
idé, It connects two worlds ; although both cities 
are on European soil, one is Asiatic, the other is 
European. In Stamboul even the Christian suburbs 
that crown it are Asiatic in character and coloring. Over this 
bridge a hundred thousand people pass daily. 

Let us stand aside at the Stamboul end of the bridge and try 
to distinguish a few types in this strange Constantinople popula- 
tion as they saunter or hurry by. 

A sullen Turk passes in brilliant ancient costume, muslin 
turban, sky blue caftan, sash, slippers, 
looking neither to the right nor to the left. 
Now a beautiful Greek, her hair hanging 
about her shoulders, a red cap upon her 
head, blue shoes upon her feet. An Al- 
banian in his white petticoat, with pistols 
bristling in his sash. A Tartar in sheep- 
skins. Here come Turkish porters bend- 
ing under enormous burdens. Here ad- 
vances a sedan chair inlaid with ivory, 
and mother of pearl,—an Armenian lady 
sits within. A Mahometan woman passes 
on foot. There is a veiled slave woman. 

And here comes a young Greek cov- 
ered from head to foot with embroidery, 
tassels, and shining buttons, followed by 
his dragoman in embroidered vest. Here is a Bedouin wrapped 
in a white mantle. Here come acrowd of Persians in pyramidal 
bonnets of Astrakan fur. Here rush by running footmen in gor- 
geous livery, making way for the carriage of a European ambas- 
sador. There is a Hebrew woman dressed in the ancient cos- 
tume of India; ‘a negress wrapped in a many-colored shawl 
from C airo; a Trebizond Armenian veiled in black. 

Dividing the crowd in half, in an endless line, camels, horses, 
oxen, carts, carriages, casks on wheels, donkeys and dogs pass 
through the center of the bridge. A Turk pompously rides a 
caparisoned ass; behind him come two long strings of camels. 
Preceding an imperial prince, clatters a cart filled with the odd 
household rubbish of a Turkish family. Here comes a big eunuch 
on horseback, crying out, “‘ Larga” (make way) and following is a 
flower painted, dainty Turkish carriage, filled with the ladies of a 
harem, dressed in green and violet and wrapped in large white 
veils. 

A glittering military division is now passing, the officers in fez 
and scarlet trousers, their breasts bedecked with many medals. 
And now passes a mighty pasha lounging in a splendid carriage, 
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followed by his pipe-bearer on foot, his guard {and one black 
slave. The Turks about us salute, touching forehead and breast. 
Mendicant women run after the carriage crying for charity. A 
Russian lady rides by on horseback. Now come heavily a crew 
of Armenian porters, two and two, bearing on their shoulders 
immense bars, from which are suspended great bales of merchan- 
dise. 

After a squad of imperial soldiers passes in zouave dress, the 
crowd breaks away and we see a frowzy-headed, gipsy woman 
with her child in a bag at her back. A Georgian in hat of var- 
nished leather, his tunic bound around his waist with a metal 
girdle. A Catholic priest with breviary staff. A water-carrier 
with a colored jar upon his back. A devout dervish under a sun- 
umbrella. 

Above the noise of the unsteady bridge, the whistles of the 
steamers on the waier, the hum of the many voices, can be heard 
the high voice of this old blind man chanting verses from the 
Koran. We hear the cries of the sellers of newspapers in every 
tongue, of sellers of water and of sweetmeats. Around us on 
every side are bootblacks with gilded boxes, barbers with bench 
and basin in hand, all shouting at the top of their lungs. 

- Let us leave the hundreds of other people from all parts of 
Europe and Asia:who go across this bridge to the different bazars 
and to the numerous boats, for purposes social and mercantile, 
and let us go to the mosque of St. Sophia to rest. 

Santa Sophia is on the most eastern of the hills of Stamboul, in 
the square facing the old Seraglio, that monstrous palace now 
converted into hospitals, barracks, schools, &c. In this square is 
the famous fountain of Sultan Ahmed II!., a rich and original 
monument of Turkish art, a “colossal jewel.” It is of white 
marble in the form of a square temple with a Chinese roof. At 
each of the four angles is a small round tower; above the roof 
each merges into a cupola surmounted by a graceful pinnacle, all 
encircling a cupola in the center. From a niche in each of the 
four sides a streamlet of water falls into a small basin. The in- 
scription around the fountain says: “This fountain speaks to 
you in the verses of Sultan Ahmed: Turn the key of this pure 
and tranquil spring and invoke the name of God: drink of 
this inexhaustible and limpid water and pray for the sultan.” The 
walls are completely covered with ornamental little arches, niches, 
little columns, rosettes, ribbons, embroideries in marble, gilding 
on blue ground ; fringes are around the cupolas and mosaics, 
arabesques, carvings, everywhere. 

Santa Sophia occupies one end of the square, and does not seem 
from the near outside the same edifice that can be seen from all 
points of the city and harbor, nor “ The largest temple in the 
world after’ St. Peter’s.” The Turks have added summits, but- 
tresses, and upon the outskirts schools, mausoleums, hospitals, 
&c., giving it the appearance of a huge, irregular mass of build- 
ings ; of the ancient church the great dome alone is visible, and 
that is surmounted by an enormous bronze crescent. 

We enter the vestibule through a bronze door on the northern 
side. It is a very long and lofty hall lined with marble and a few 
remaining mosaics. The glittering mosaics were nearly demol- 
ished by the Turkish soldiers, who, thinking them precious stones, 
dug them out with their scimeters. 

Having shown our pass to the turbaned sacristan and put on 
slippers, we pass through the central door, there are nine, and 
enter the eastern nave. The sight is wonderful. For the first 
time we realize the immensity of this temple. Above us is the 
enormous dome which seems like a great stone firmament, sup- 
ported upon four very lofty pilasters. Upon the two arches we 
face are placed two half-domes that cover the whole of the nave, 
and each of these open again into smaller half-domes. They 
form four round temples within the great one. Between the two 
temples opposite us opens the apse, covering a vault of one-fourth 
of asphere. Seven half-domes surround the principal dome. A 
flood of light pours down from countless windows. 

__ Although this temple has been sacked by Crusader and Turk, 
it is impossible to describe its remaining treasures, its measureless 
pilasters, arches, columns, marbles taken from every temple in the 
world, its galleries, tribunes, porticoes. To the right of one of 
the pilasters of the apse in which is cut the niche indicating the 
direction of Mecca is hung one of the four carpets which Ma- 
homet used in prayer. High upon the pilasters are suspended 
immense green disks with verses from the Koran in letters of gold. 
In the top of the dome is written, “ Allah is the light of heaven 
and earth,” some of the letters being nine yards long. 

_ Having mounted a spiral staircase to a gallery, we see, on look- 
ing down, a curious sight. The nave does not lie exactly in the 
direction of Mecca, so the praying carpets and mats are placed 
obliquely to the lines of the edifice. 

There is a tradition among the Greeks that at the time of the 
entrance of the Turks into the church the bishop was saying mass ; 
seeing the invaders upon him he abandoned the altar and dis- 
appeared wwe a walled up door before their eyes. ihe con- 
queror tried to find his means of exit, having masons tear down 

the wall &c. in vain ; but the Greeks aver that the bishop will come 
back again through that very door and resume the mass where 


lie left off, on the day that the Christian worship is once more re- 
stored to Constantinople, 
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Corrections of the Calendar. 


Let the arc represent a part of the earth’s orbit. S, the sun; 
R,a star. The length of time it takes for the earth to pass 
around the sun from A and be in range again will be one year of 
time. This is found by nice observation to be 365 days, 5 hours, 
48 minutes, 49.7 seconds; this is the astronomical year. The 
civil year must have a round number of days in it. And it is 
necessary that the civil and astronomical years should coincide, 
otherwise the seasons would not appear in the same months ; we 
should read in history of snow and ice during the summer 
months. To make the civil year coincide as nearly as possible 
with the astronomical year certain corrections are made ; it is the 
aim to show these. 

Suppose the sun, earth, and star were in range February 28, 
1196; in one year of 365 days—one civil year, that is on Febru- 
ary 28, 1197, the earth would not have reached the range point by 
a space of 5 hours, 48 minutes, 49.7 seconds, that is on February 
28, 1197 it would be at B; on February 28, 1198, at C; February 
28, 1199 at D; February 28, 1200, at E. The space from A to E 
Amounts to 23 hours, 15 minutes, 18.8 seconds, nearly a day 
(it lacks only 44 minutes, 41.2 seconds of this). To correct this 
inequality of 23 hours, 15 minutes, and 18.8 seconds between the 
civil year and the astronomical year, 1200 is made a leap year ; 
that is, a year of 366 days. By the addition of a day to the cal- 
endar,-on February 29, 1200, the earth will be at F, a space cor- 
responding to 44 minutes, 41.2 seconds in advance of what it 
was four years and a day before. By adding a correction day 
once in four years, the space between A and F is gained ; the 
same space will be gained in the next four years, so that in 1204 
it will be at G, in 1208 at H, in 1212 at /, and so on—in the year 
1300 it would be at 47. The error made at each of the leap 
year corrections of 44 minutes, 41.2 seconds has in 100 years 
amounted to 18 hours, 37 minutes, 10 seconds. To meet this a 
day is dropped when a century has elapsed, that is, when the 
earth would have been at M/, February 29, 1300.. That year is 
not made a leap year; it is made to end on February 28, so the 
earth on February 28, 1300, will be a space 24 hours back from 
M, that.is, at the point VV, which is 5 hours, 22 minvtes, 50 sec- 
onds from the place it was in February 28, 1196. 

If we continue to correct every four years as before, and drop 
out a day every century we shall find the earth will be at this 
point WV in the year 1300, at O in 1400, at P in 1§00, at Qin 
1600, 





This correction of a-correction will still leave a difference be- 
tween the civil and astronomical year that in 400 years will 
amount to 21 hours, 31 minutes, 20 seconds (2 hours, 28 min- 
utes, 40 seconds less than a day). That is, February 28, 1600, 
the earth at Q would be a space behind where it was in Febru- 
ary 28, 1196, corresponding to 21 hours, 31 minutes, 20 seconds. 
A day is now added (a correction of a correction of a correction), 
so that on February 29, 1600, the earth will be at &, that is a 
space beyond where it was in the year 1196 equal to 2 hours, 28 
minutes, 40 seconds—this is the error that is made in 400 years, 
by the over corrections made by having a leap year once in four 
years, disregarding the century years, _ 

If the same corrections are made in the year 2000 the earth 
will be at S, the error being 2 hours, 28 minutes, 40 seconds in 
every 400 years; in 4000 years this error would accumulate, it 
would be 24 hours, 46 minutes, 40 seconds or more than an en- 
tire day. If then in 4000 years after 1200, that is, in February 
5200 instead of adding an extra day we drop a day, we should 
find the earth is on February 28, 5200, at Z, only 46 minutes, 40 
seconds in advance of where it was February 28, 1196. To 
make the civil year coincide with the astronomical, this rule has 
been adopted: Every year divisable by 4 is to bea leap year, 
that is, a day is added ; except the centesimal years, which are to 
be leap years only when divisible by 400, 
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[NoTE :—These figures have been ied from Prof. Perkins’ talks and may 
not be perfectly accurate, being copied from the blackboard, but are believed 


to be.] 
¥ 
Program for Arbor Day. 


(For the Intermediate Grade, girls or boys.) 
By Mary L, WHITING. 
1. Opening song: “ To Our Friends” By the School. 


(This song, and others named in the program, will be found in ‘ Best 
Primary Songs,”’ published by E. L. Kellogg & Co., at fifteen cents a or 
If it is not possible for each child to have a song book, the teacher should 
make copies of the words on separate slips of paper.) 


2. Recitation : ‘‘ Woodman, Spare that Tree.” 


Woodman, spare that tree! 
Touch not a single bough ! 
In youth it sheltered me, 
And I'll protect it now. 
‘Twas my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot ; 
There, woodman, let it stand ; 
Thy axe shall harm it not. 


By a Pupil. 


The old familiar tree, 
‘Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea— 
And would’st thou hew it down ? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! 
Cut not its earth-bound ties ? 
Oh, spare that aged oak, 
Now towering to the skies. 


When but an idle boy 

I sought its grateful shade ; 
In all their gushing joy 

Here, too, my sisters played. 
My mother kissed me here, 

My father press’d my hand ; 
Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand. 


My heart strings round thee cling, 
Close as thy bark, old friend ! 
Here shall the wild bird sing, 
And still thy branches bend. 
Old tree, the storm still brave! 
And, woodman, leave the spot! 
While I’ve a hand to save, 
Thy axe shall harm it not ! 
—George P. Morrts. 


3. Exercise for five (or more) pupils: “‘ Trees of our State.” 

(This brief outline will not suit all localities, and is not only meant to be 
suggestive. The teacher may give out some time in advance of Arbor 
day the question, What trees grow in our State? After a list is made 
up, each tree is assigned to a-pupil who looks up some facts concerning 
it, and reads them in place of the items given below.) 

First Pupil (He wears a wide white sash tied at his shoulder, 
across it the words New York (or other state) should appear in 
distinct black letters.) 

Among the best known trees of our state are the peach, apple, 
pear, cherry, plum, chestnut, hickory, ash, walnut, pine, and 
maple. We have tried to find out something to tell you about 
these trees, and first we will hear about the apple. 

Second Pupil.—t\ have found that the apple tree not only be- 
longs in our state, but that nota single state or territory in our 
country is without this fruit. Once there was a very queer man 
whose real name was Jonathan Chapman, but he was called 
Johnny Appleseed, because he traveled through Ohio, Indiana. 
and Illinois, and planted apple seeds. 

Third Pupil—tThe peach tree is, to my mind, of next import- 
ance to the apple. It originally came from Persia, but grows 
here now, although it is delicate and short-lived. 

Fourth Pupil—Pear, plum, cherry, and quince trees are 
all found in the state of New York. All of these are of value as 
they can be preserved and kept for use long after the season is over. 

Fifth Puptl.—F or use in building I find that the hickory tree 
is considered very durable for the spokes of wagon and carriage 
wheels: the ash, because of its strength and elasticity, is used 
for the handles of agricultural implements ; and for furniture and 
cabinet work cherry, bird’s eye maple, ash, and wa!nut. 

4. Duet: “ ’Neath the leafy tree.” By two pupils. 

5. Recitation : “‘ Pussy-Willow.” 

(The pupil who recites the following should hold a branch of 
the pussy-willow in one hand.) 

Oh, you pussy-willow! Pretty little thing, 
Coming with the sunshine of the early spring ! 
Tell me, tell me, pussy, for I want to know, 
Where it is you come from, how it is you grow ? 
Now, my little girlie, if you'll look at me 
And my little sisters, I am sure you'll see 
Tiny, tiny houses, out of which we peep, 
When we first are waking from our winter's sleep. 
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This is where we come from. How it is we grow, 
I will try, my girlie, now to let you know; 

As the days grow milder, out we put our heads, 
And we lightly move us in our litle beds— 

Find the world so lovely as we look about, 

That we each day move a little farther out ; 

And when warmer breezes of the spring tide blow, 
Then we little pussies all to catkins grow. 


6. Ten quotations. To be recited in turn by pupils who rise 
at their desks without leaving their places. 

First Pupil — 

Fair tree! for thy delightful shade, 
"Tis just that some return be made : 
Sure some return is due from me 
To thy cool shadows, and to thee. 
When thou to buds dost shelter give 
Thou music dost from them receive ; 
It travelers beneath thee stay 
Till storms have worn themselves away, 
That time in praising thée they spend, 
And thy protecting power commend ; 
The shepherd here, from scorching freed, 
Tunes to thy dancing leaves his reed, © 
Whilst his loved nymph in thanks bestows 
Her flowery chaplet on thy boughs. 

— Winchelsea. 

Second Pupil.— 

The tallest trees are most in the power of the wind. 
— William Penn. 
Third Pupil.— 
Under the greenwood tree 
Who loves to lie with me, 
And tune his merry note 
Unto the sweet bird's throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here shall he see no enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 
Fourth Pupil.— 
But see the fading, many-colored woods 
Shade deepening over shade the country round 
In brown; crowded umbrage, dusk and deen 
Of every hue, from wan declining green 
To sooty dark. 

Fifth Pupil.— 
Welcome, ye shades, ye bowery thickets hail ! 
Ye lofty pines, ye venerable oaks! 
Ye ashes wild, resounding o’er the steep, 
Delicious is your sheiter to the soul. — Thomson, 

Sixth Pupil._— 

Oh! proudly then the forest kings 
Their banners lift o’er vale and mount ; 
And cool and fresh the wild grass springs, 
By lonely path, by sylvan fount ; 
Then, o’er the fair leaf-laden rill 
The laurel sheds her cluster’d bloom, 
And throned upon the rock: wreathed hill, 
The rowan waves his scarlet plume. —Zadzth May. 
Seventh Pupil.— : 
Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 
A sylvan scene, and as the ranks ascend, 
Shade above shade, a woody theater 
Of stateliest view. 
Eighth Pupil— 
The sappy boughs 
Attire themselves with blooms, sweet rudiments 
Of future harvest. —jJohn Philips. 
Ninth Pupil.— 
The groves were God's first temples, ere man learned 
To hew the shaft and lay the architrave, 
And spread the roof above them,—ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems; in the darkling wood 
Amidst the cool and silence he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. 
Tenth Pupil.— 
No tree in all the grove but has its charms, 
Though each its hue peculiar, —Cowper. 

7. Song: “The Summer Woods.” By the school. 

8. Debate: “‘ To plant or not to plant trees.” This should be 
original with two pupils, the one taking the negative, and the 
other the affirmative side. It may be spoken off-hand, or given 
in the form of compositions. At the conclusion the teacher rises 
and says: ‘“‘ You have all heard the reasons why we should plant 
trees, and why we should not. Now let me see how many agree 
with that we should of plant trees. Raise your 
hands. These who think with that we should 
plant trees raise hands.” The vote is counted and announced, 


—Shakespeare. 


— Thomson. 


— Milton. 


—Bryant., 














and the school adjourns to the tree. planting. 
g. Closing song, 
the school, 


“ Vernal Groves, Farewell to Thee.” By 
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Editorial Notes. 


There are probably some who would agree with one of our cor- 
respondents who writes that “ our prisons are full of educated 
young men.” But they are wrong. Educated men are men who 
possess moral strength of character. Are such to be found among 
jail-birds ? Certainly not ina land where justice reigns. The 
trouble is that many teachers have no right conception of educa- 
tion. Education is moral character formation and nothing less. 
A man who commits crime either does not know the right, or 
knowing it is too weak to resist the inner or outer temptations. 
In the former case the judgment has not been properly cultivated, 
and in the latter case the training of his will has been neglected. 
In either case he is a man whose education is not complete. 





It speaks well for the educational tone of a town when the peo- 
le begin to ask to have the kindergarten made a part of the pub- 
ic school system. This they are doing in Salem, Mass. The four 
kindergartens which were organized there some time ago have 
become very popular. They are full of children in spite of the 
cold weather. No better opportunity could be wished for to urge 
the public school authorities to take steps toward taking care of 
the kindergartens at the end of the current year. 


Chancellor Kirkland, of Vanderbilt university, made too broad 
an assertion when he said in his inaugural address: ‘Our 
teachers do not regard their work as a profession at all, and enter 
the school-room with a rashness and incompetency that is enough 
to make angels weep.” Every month reduces the: number of 
these non-professional practitioners considerably. There are at 
present many thousands of earnest workers in the American 
school-rooms who have made a thorough study of the history, 
principles, method, and civics of education. Miss Elizabeth 
Hughes, of England, who was here last year to inspect the work- 
ing of the American schools, said recently: ‘The American 
teacher seems to aim at self-improvement more energetically than 
an English teacher. They read far more educational books, at- 
tend more teachers’ meetings, and visit summer schools and in- 
stitutes. New ideas from Germany and elsewhere are more 
keenly discussed than in England, and the scientific observation 
of children and educational experiments of various kinds are be- 
ginning on quite a large scale. College women lecturers are con- 
stantly visiting Europe, studying at foreign universities and im- 
proving themselves in many ways. It certainly appeared to me 
that there was a larger minority of earnest, skilled educational 
reformers on those western shores of the Atlantic than we find on 
its eastern shores.” 


Last year THE JOURNAL, published a series of articles on 
“The Thought Method of Teaching Reading,” by Supt. Eben 
H. Davis, of Chelsea, Mass. Many schools have followed the 
plan there given and are well satisfied with the results. 


The Saturday Review says the brain market is overcrowded 
It says: “‘We have seen numberless circulars from scholastic 
agencies requiring a bachelor of arts in honors and an athlete to 
teach in a school, and undertake the supervision of the boys at a 
salary of $400 a year. . . . The general scale of pay tends down- 
wards, and the men who have to depend entirely on their sala- 
ries to keep body and soul together find it difficult to secure posts 
adequately paid because other men, with a small income at their 
back, are there to undersell them. The /#¢/¢rateur finds it very 
difficult to make anything by his pen in his early years, because 
there are so many people of means willing to write for nothing to 
make a start or a name or merely to amuse themselves 

The cause of this over-fullness of the market lies in the fact 
that an immense number of persons who in former times would 
have worked with their hands, are being educated to work with 
their heads. There is a general leveling up of the social grades. 
The son of the artisan becormes a clerk, the son of the clerk as- 
pires to teach in a school, the son of the school teacher aspires to 
goto Oxford or Cambridge. The. result is that we have fifty 
times too many clerks, ten times too many half-educated teach- 
ers, and, alas! ten times too many university graduates turned 
out every year to crowd the ranks of the bar, the school, and 
journalism and recruit the year’s crop of miserable and hopeless 
failures. . . . It is really impossible to deny that a certain 
degree of intellectual education unfits a man to wo:k with his 
hands and earn his bread asa laborer. It may be that it ought 
not to do so, but in the present imperfect state of the world so it 
is.” 


Let every reader see that his fellow-teachers are subscribers to 
some of our papers during 1894. Here is the list : 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, weekly, $2.50 a year. 

THE PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL, monthly, $1.00 a year. 
THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, monthly, $1.00 a year. 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, monthly, $1.00 a year. 
OuR TIMEs, monthly, 3oc. a year. 


February 17, 1894 


Editorial Correspondence. 


To FLORIDA BY SEA. 


The route hitherto taken by me has been by way of Philadel- 
phia and Washington. As a stop has been made at the latter 
city to visit Congress in session and to witness the operation of 
the-system of public schools there directed by one of the ablest 
educators of the country, the journey was so broken up as to 
entirely lack weariness. The twenty-four hours from Washing- 
ton were easily passed. Snow and ice were quickly exchanged 
for flowers on vines and fruit on trees. 

This year I determined to take the route by sea, and chose the 
Savannah line which runs a fine fleet of strong and roomy ships, 
departing four times each month from each terminus. All of the 
ships are of iron and solidly constructed, and carry 3,000 tons, ex- 
cept the Kansas City which carries 4,000. This is the palace 
steamer of the fleet and is very popular. On Saturday, Febru- 
ary 3 at 3 P.M, we steamed out on a smooth sea. Captain 
Fisher we found a fine specimen of the class of men put in charge 
of the great steamship lines of the world’s commerce. While 
jolly and sociable he had, so to speak, his hand on the tiller all 
the time. The staterooms are nicely fitted up with spring beds ; 
the saloons were warmed with steam, and handsomely furnished. 

At six o'clock we were off the New a coast ; the steward 
gives the summons for supper. The purser has previously given 
each acard on which the number of his seat at the table was 
marked. The menu was varied and excellent ; supper being over 
we went on deck again; the motion was about what is experi- 
enced on the sound or river boats. Breakfast took place at eight : 
the practice is for the stewardess to call at each door at seven to 
see if all are well. At eleven the captain visits those who are 
not well enough to come out; his cheery voice has an excellent 
effect always. : 

At eleven there was a light lunch ; at two o’clock quite a sump- 
tuous dinner was served. Just after dinner we passed Cape Hat- 
teras, and this is usually seen in the western horizon distant ten 
or fifteen miles ; but there was a thick, foggy atmosphere and we 
sought for the famous lighthouse in vain. There was a bank of 
clouds at the west that looked as if snow lay in them; the wind 
had been in the southwest, now it veered around to the north- 
west, and the levelness of the sea began to be billows with white 
caps. Some began to be unhappy as the boat pitched along over 
the waves; not so many were at the supper table. The writer 
felt altogether happier lying down in stateroom No. 38 than in 
sitting up in the saloon. 

The wind increased up to midnight and then seemed to lose 
its force. The second morning dawned bright and beautiful. 
Some had been affected a little, and did not appear at the table at 
breakfast, but at noon all were there; the sea was as quiet as 
the sound usually is. All this day the weather was perfect ; it 
was mild enough to sit on deck protected by an overcoat. About 
five o'clock the lightship at Savannah appeared ; at six o’clock we 
passed Tybee island where the storm last fall wrought such 
havoc ; by eight o’clock we were alongside the dock. The voy- 
age had consumed fifty-three hours. From this experience | 
cannot but recommend the route from New York to Savannah by 
this line of steamships. Captain Fisher says that there are stormy 
days experiened at times, but they are rare, and that most of the 
journeys are made over level seas. I meta delicate elderly lady 
who had made the journey nine times, preferring it to the land 
ride. To some the sand that finds its way into the cars is a very 
great opjection. For strong ships, comfortable saloons, roomy 
staterooms, good meals, this certainly possesses great advan- 
tages. The round trip costs $32. 1 had intended to travel on the 
new railroad just opened from Savannah to Jacksonville, as it is 
shorter, but one of the draw bridges had been damaged by the 
passing of a ship carelessly through it, and so I took the old route 
by Jessup and Waycross. Jacksonville was found bathed in sun- 
shine; the negro boys were barefooted and the workmen in the 
street were in their shirtsleeves ; windows were open, the jassa- 
mine was climbing along the piazzas with its wealth of yellow 
flowers. In fact, the entire aspect is so different from that of 
New York as to act as ashock; it is fropical ; the sun acts with 
power and nature respond. A. M. K. 


Charles Dickens gives this rule for success: ‘ Whatever I 
have devoted myself to I have devoted myself to completely ; that 
in great aims and in small { have always been thoroughly in earn- 
est. I have never believed it possible that any natural or improved 
ability can obtain immunity from the companionship of the steady, 
plain, hard-working qualities, and hope to gain its end. 

Some happy talent and some fortunate opportunity may form 
the two sides of the ladder‘on which some men mount, but the 
rounds of that ladder must be made of stuff to stand wear and 
tear ; and there is no substitute for thorough-going. ardent talent 
and sincere earnestness. Never to put one hand to anything on 
which I could not throw my whole self, and never affect depreci- 
ation of my work, whatever it was, I now find to have been my 
golden rules.” 
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In the last twenty-five years $11,000,000 has been given in this 
country to women’s colleges. 


The Salem, Mass., primary schools are following the Grube 
method in number work. Supt..Mowry reports that it has been 
a means of saving much valuable time and has greatly improved 
the teaching of arithmetic. 


Supt. Thompson, of Saginaw, Mich., has prepared a handsome 
catalogue of literature for the eight’ grades of his school. The 
books in the library are arranged with reference to both /¢me and 
subject—Myths, Homer, Greece, Rome, Chaucer, Shakespeare, 
and the present era. 


The Normal Review, of Lyons county, Kansas, writes : 

‘The first permanent educational weekly was 7#e School Journail,by E.L. 
Kellogg & Co., of New York City. Begun in 1870 it has enjoyed a progres- 
sive era of over 20 years. Many reforms in the educational world are due to 
the constant efforts of this journal, Its twenty years devotion to this cause 
has not been without results. Reading circles, summer educational schools, 
schools of pedagogy, better text books and a higher plane of ideals, are some 


of the measures which can be traced to its earnest efforts. Thousands of 


teachers in every department of educational work, have been greatly profited 
by the weekly visit of this educational journal. May it not only continue to 
prosper, but may its MANY readers, also.” 


According to Mr. Price Collier, in the February Forum, the 
head masters of England’s highest class of schools, as Eton and 
Harrow, get from $25,000 to $35,000 a year, and an official house, 
The assistant masters receive from $5,000 to $12,000. In the 
Winchester, Rugby, Charter House and similar schools, the head 
masters are paid from $10,000 to $22,000, and the assistant 
masters from $1,500 to $4,000. The head masters of the schools 
of the London board get on an average about $1,400 a year. 
Heads of colleges in England receive, Mr. Collier says, from 
$5,000 to $7,500. 


Among other requests to have the tariff laws adjusted is one 
from W. R. Huntington, of Ohio, who says: “Under the 
McKinley law birds’ eggs at five cents a dozen and egg albumen 
being free, has resulted in the gathering of millions of dozens of 
the eggs of wild pigeons, ducks, and like fowl that pass north for 
breeding, and their destruction for the albumen they contain, 
which is dried and imported in large quantities, to be used by the 
manufacturers of pepsin, and other chemical preparations, and for 
adulterating some chemical compounds; so that bird’s-egg 
hunters destroy tens of thousands of wild fowl where hunters kill 
one, and if allowed to continue will practically exterminate the 
wild fowl.” 


Dr. Ernest Richard, principal of the Hoboken academy and a 
graduate of the School of Pedagogy of the University of the City of 
New York,has prepared a 20-page pamphlet on The School System 
of France. it has a condensed, well-arranged chart, enabling 
one to see at a glance the relations of the parts of the system to 
each other. It is gratifying to know that the course in the School 
of Pedagogy is bearing fruit, as it is one of its aims to get students 
to do original work, like this, in a manner similar to that per- 
formed by students of the German universities. This pamphlet 
reprecents one of the first efforts in that direction. It should be 
widely read by pedagogical students, for it is well to know what 
others have done in any line of endeavor, in order that we may 
profit both by the merits and defects of their work. 


Under the administration of Supt. Powell increased attention 
has been given to nature studies. Methods of instruction and 
language study are skilfully combined in all grades with obser- 
vation and instruction that leads up to the department of natural 
science in the high schools. The great and rare collections of the 
National Museum, and the scientific bureaus of the government 
service are utilized, making Washington one of the most favored 
of American cities for the illustration of this portion of the com- 
mon school curriculum. 

Supt. Powell has also taken hold of industrial education. The 
department is already firmly established in the schools for both 
races. 2,113 girls are taught cooking, and 3,962 sewing, and 
1,784 boys are under instruction in the different grades of manual 
training. There is also a business high school connected with 
this department in which nearly 400 boys and girls are found in 
attendance. . 


Progress in Salem. 


The school committee of Salem, Mass., discussed the “ Progress 
and Condition of the Schools,” at a recent meeting. Supt. 
Mowry was called upon to point our some of the improvements 
that have been made in the two years that he has been at the 
head of the system. Great progress was reported in the methods 
employed in reading, spelling, writing, number work, form study, 
and clay modeling. When Supt. Mowry came to Salem there 
was no drawing in the schools—except such as some teacher 
might ckoose to carry on without books or other regular material 
being furnished. Since then a full system has been introduced, 
and a very competent and successful specialist has been appointed 
to supervise the work. The books furnished to the lower classes 
for.supplementary reading are: Cyr’s “ Primer, Fables and Folk- 
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Lore,” and King’s “ Geographical Readers.” In geography pic- 
torial representation is a feature in the method of teaching. 
Every school has charts for pasting pictures of all sorts, repre- 
senting natural scenery, city views, animals, and other branches 
of geographical knowledge. The growth of interest in historical 
reading on the part of the pupils shows that the experiment of 
beginning history early in the course is proving a success. In 
the high school great changes have been made. The different 
studies have been assigned to specialists, and the several depart- 
ments are under proper heads, as they should be. This marks a 
good step forward. 

Mrs. Gish Garwood's success in the teaching of music is at- 
tracting unusual attention. The city of Chicago has adopted the 
system she employs, and the lady appointed to teach music there 
has been in Salem to observe her work. Many other instructors 
of music have come to study the system. 





Commun Schools in the United States.’ 


Harper's Weekly for last week contains an article that will 
greatly interest teachers. Mr, F. W. Hewes is the author. He 
has made a careful inquiry into the common school enrollment. 
It shows the surprising advance made in recent years by the 
Southern states and the equally startling falling off in the North- 
ern states, on a comprehensive chart. The causes of these unex- 
pected figures are also ably discussed. 

Mr. Hewes’s chart shows that in the twenty years from 1870 
to 1890 the school attendance in the South Atlantic and South- 
western states has advanced from 6,3 per cent., and 7.5 per cent., 
of the total population to 19.7 and 21 per cent., respectively, while 
the percentage in the North Atlantic division has actually dropped 
from 22.1 to 17.9, and that of the North Central division from 24 4 
to 22.4, though still maintaining its lead over all by a little over 1 
per cent. The extreme Western division has increased in per- 
centage from 13.8 to 17, yet is now the lowest of all. The sig- 
nificant fact, however, is that the North Atlantic division, com- 
prising the New England states, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
New Jersey, has fallen below both the Southern divisions in its 
percentage of school attendance. 

The causes for this astonishing reversal of conditions in twenty 
years are many and complex. It will well repay teachers to se- 
cure a copy of the paper containing the treatment of this sub- 
ject. 


Leading Events of the Week. 


Details have been received concerning the defeat of the French 
near Timbuctoo by the Tuaregs. Seventy-seven of the Frenct. 
detachment were massacred. The adoption of the treaty by 
Germany and Russia is said to be only the beginning of closer 
relations between the two powers. A reorganization of the 
Nicaragua canal company is assured. Gladstone says he 
has no intention of resigning at present. The “ Greater New 
York ” bill passed the’New York assembly. The historic war- 
ship Kearsarge was wrecked off Roncandor reef in the Caribbean 
sea, while on her way to Nicaragua. The price of silver 
reached a lower point in the Lendon market than ever before. 























New York City. 


Miss Ella Weed, who died recently, was widely known in edu- 
cational circles. She was born at Newburg, N. Y. In 1869 she 
entered Vassar college, and was graduated with high honors in 
1873. Soon after her graduation she was called to take charge 
of a school for girls at Springfield, Mass. A few years 
ago she returned to her home in Newburg and took a much 
needed rest. In 1881 she came to New York, and became a 
teacher in Miss Annie Brown's school fur girls. Here she re- 
mained until her death. When Barnard college was established 
Miss Weed was one of the first women called upon to give prac- 
tical form and substance to the idea that inspired its establish- 
ment, She was the executive head, advised the students, con- 
sulted with parents, and selected the corps of instructors. 


A Winter Vacation in Florida. 


On February 13th gnd 27th, and March 13th and 27th the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Com y will run personally-conducted tours to Florida. The special 
trains in charge of experienced tourist agent and chaperon will leave New York 
9.30, Trenton 11.08 A.M., Philadelphia 12.10, Wilmington 12.50, and Baltimore 
2.36 P.M. These trains will be composed of the finest Pullman sleeping and 
dining cars, fitted with modern appointments and conveniences of the most 


sumptuous type. 

$s0 trom New York, $48 from Philadelphia and Baltimore, and proportiona- 
ately low from other points on the system, will cover all expenses while on the 
special trains—transportation. Pullman accommodation, and meals, with the 
exception of the last tour, the ticket for which covers Pullman facilities south 
— only, the limit, however, being May 31st, thus allowing a much longer 
visit, 

A stay of two weeks in the glorious health-inspiring peninsula may be enjoyed 
on the first three, and that time may well be nt in following out the number- 
less side trips available from Jacksonville These tours are especially afrefes 
during the penitential season now upon us, and a vacation im this beautiful 
State should prove of great benefit to those more or less fatigued from the 
pleasures of e and excitement of the winter. 








Teachers’ Meetings. 
South Dakota. 


on state association held its annual meeting at Parker, Dec. 
26-27. 

Prof. C. M. Young, of the State university, presided. He de- 
livered a strong address. He gave an interesting review of the 
German educational system which he pointed out as a model of 
national school organization. Comparing the teacher's position 
in Germany with that in America, he said: “It is a profession 
worth the work of years to become a good teacher there, but here 


our common schools are taught by young men and women of - 


immature years, with limited education and no intention of mak- 
ing it a life work.” Pres. Young favored compulsory education, 
central authority, standard methods, and high qualifications of 
teachers. 

Supt, W. W. Girton, of Howard, handled the subject, “‘ The 
End. of Common School Training,” in a stirring way. “Among 
those who took part in the discussion were Messrs. M. A. Robin- 
son, of Brookings, H. V. Davenport, of Sioux Falls, A. M. Rowe, 
Edwin Dukes, of Parker, and W.H. Dempster, of Madison. 

Prof. Dukes read a strong paper prepared by Supt. R. B. 
McClenon, of Madison, on “ Political Methods in School Man- 
agement.” Wire-pulling to secure positions in the schools was 
roundly condemned. The teacher should be solely an educator, 
not a politician. The paper recommended that all educational 
offices, from the state superintendent down, should be ma e ap- 
pointive. Prof. M. D. Miller, of Canton, led the discussion. 
** The Relation of Public Schools to the Wage Earner,” was the 
subject of a thoughtful paper by Prof. W. C. Alder, of Parker. 
Mrs. L. C. Hunt, of Sioux Falls presented a paper written by 
Miss J. M. J. Pryne, of Madison, on “ Methods vs. Results,” 
which contained much helpful advice. Prof. H. V. Davenport 
followed with a paper entitled “ Education, Culture or Knowl- 
edge.” This was well received and brought out a lively discus- 
sion, “ 

“Moral Education Necessary”’ was presented by Prof. H. C. 
Fry, of Elk Point. He believed the teacher should be a person 
whose morals were of the highest type, that the lessons should 
have a moral application, that the whole school life should have a 
tendency to make the pupil a better man and a better citizen. 
Prof. L. A. Stout, of Mitchell, opened the discussion. That 
moral teaching should be founded on Bible truths was agreed to 
by all, but it should be non-sectarian. 

Governor C. H. Sheldon gave an address on “ Education, 
What Kind and How Much.” This was followed by an excel- 
lent paper on “ American Literature in our Public Schools,” by 
Mrs. E. M. Lovejoy, of Aberdeen. 

Prof. Grant Smith, of Miller, discussed ‘“ Examinations.” 
Examinations, he said, should give training and not be simply 
a test of knowledge. 

- “ Mathematics as an Educational Factor” was treated by Prof. 
J. H. Arnold, of Redfield college. He argued that an interest 
should be developed that would lead to original work. Prof. W. 
H. Dempster who is secretary of the Teachers’ Reading Circle, 
reported that encouraging progress had been made. He said 
that fully 800 teachers were taking the course. 

Huron has been selected as the next place of meeting. The 
following officers were elected: President, R. S. Gleason, of De 
Smet ; corresponding secretary, Superintendent I. F. Nickell, of 
Huron; recording secretary, Miss Kate Taubman, of Plankin- 
ton; treasurer, Editor Harry L. Bras, of the South Dakota Edu- 
cator, Mitchell. Mrs. G. M. Lovejoy was elected delegate and 
Mr. H. L. Bras state representative to the N.E. A., which will 
meet July 6-13. Prof. A. G. Cross was chosen a member of the 
Teachers’ Reading Circle. 


Cape May, N. J. 


The county teachers’ association held its January meeting at 
South Seaville. Prin. Jos. Douglass, Jr., gave an interesting sum- 
mary of *‘ Thoughts from Herbert Spencer's Education.” Prin. 
D. C. Vanaman’s talk on “ Moral Education ” brought out many 
practical suggestions. 

Prin. J. A. Whitelock conducted a Round Table, taking up the 
question, “Why Do I Teach Geography?” Each teacher was 
called upon to give an answer. Here are some of the thoughts 
presented : “‘ To give to the child a knowledge of places ; to asso- 
ciate events with places ; to show the effects of climate, mount- 
ains, etc., on mankind ; to broaden the view by leading the child 
to look outward; to familiarize the child with our moral, social, 
and economic conditions ; tocompare these conditions with those 
of other countries, to inculcate the love of country by this com- 
parison; to emphasize the power of Christianity; to show the 
relation between religion, government, and progress; to explain 
the effect of migration on ge, customs, and law.” 

“Primary reading and ing” was discussed, Supt. V. O. 
Miller opened the discussion on “School Discipline.” Many 
helpful hints were given. Prin. Llewellyn Hildredth’s talk on 
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“ The World’s Fair” was so well received that the association 
has requested others to give their impressions of the great expo- 
sition at future meetings. 


Iowa, 
(CONTINUED, ] 

Pres, Frank B. Cooper’s annual address was unusually strong. 
It was, as the Jowa State Register expressed it, “one that made 
the association feel that it had a man of brains and originality at 
its head, whose leadership and recommendations it was safe to 
follow and wise to heed.” Among other good things he said : 

‘* The association is shorn of something of its moral strength and influ- 
ence every time it frames a resolution and then sits tamely by waiting, per- 
chance, for the resolution to work itself out. Weneed to talk things over, 
to hold them up in this way and that, so that more light will shine upon 
them, and into them, we need to come to conclusions about them, just as we 
do, but we also need to introduce into our organization some efficient means 
of bringing conviction and conclusions like our own, HOME to the legislative 
mind and conscience. 

‘* There needs just now to be astronger, steadier, more practical urgency of 
of what the association claims to be the line of professional and legislative 
duty. A few things definitely decided this year, decisively and definitely 
pressed, sagaciously and fearlessly argued, will secure some legislative action 
essential to educational progress in the state. 

“ The Teacher Problem ” was the subject of a symposium. 

“ The Present System of Institutes” was the topic of the first 
paper. 

It was prepared by Supt. J. H. Garber, of Pella. 
appear in a later number of THE JOURNAL. 

Among those who took part in the discussion were Prin, J. A. 
Klinesorge, of Des Moines; I. N. Beard, of Osceola; F. J. Ses- 
sicns, of Waterloo; and Supt. Rogers, of Marshalltown. Prin. 
Klinesorge suggested that the institute should let academic work 
alone and devote its time to the study of methods of teaching and 
school management. ‘This might reduce the attendance, but it 
would increase the number of professional teachers. 

J. M. Armond, of Davenport,’spoke on ‘* State Normal Schools” 
in which he referred to the parsimony of the state in making ap- 
propriations for institutions for the training of teachers. ‘‘ What 
we most need,” he said, “is the trained teacher and we must have 
more normal schools for the success of our public school system. 
Resolutions will not secure them. The demand must come from 
the people. The teachers must educate public opinion to insist 
upon the establishment of more normal schools.” 

“ Other Means and Agencies” was presented by A. B. Warner, 
of Harlan. He favored the support of private normal schools. 
He said that when the people should learn to distinguish between 
teachers as they have between the razor-back hog and the,poland- 
china, there would soon be better schools, 

Prof. L. W. Parish, of the State normal, and Mr. W. D. Wells, 
of Grundy Center, discussed the paper. 

Miss Emma J. Fordyce, of Cedar Rapids, spoke on ‘ The Re- 
action against Special Teachers.” She said that the blame that 
the public fails to appreciate special studies rests partly with the 
special teachers who claim too much, are not well-qualified, or are 
allowed to hold a rod over the regular teachers. 

Supt. O. W. Weyer, of Keokuk, in opening the discussion said, 
the objections of the public to special teaching had grown out of 
the mistakes of school officers in allowing the specialties to crowd 
out the most necessary branches. The special teachers also are 
to blame. Many of them do not understand other branches of 
learning and magnify their own work, The specialist should 
come from the ranks of the regular grade teachers, so that he will 
know how to arrange his instruction with due regard to all the 
work the pupil is required to do. 

President G. Stanley Hall, of Worcester university, delivered an 
address on “ Contemporary Educational Reforms.” 

H. C. Hollingsworth, of Albia, read a thoughtful paper on the 
“Value of Expert Criticism.” He referred to the Dr. Rice’s 
articles in The Forum. 

What Mr. Hugh W. Sawyer, ot Council Bluffs, had to say on 
“ That Alleged New Education” THE JOURNAL has stated in a 
previous number. It was a harmless satire on modern pedago- 
gics. Miss Emma J, Fordyce, of Cedar Rapids, expressed the 
sentiment of the large body of progressive teachers in the asso- 
ciation when she said that the new education was a blessing for 
the children. She pointed out that th:re is the pleasing newness 
of morning and evening, of spring and summer, and could not 
see why any one should object to the name “ new education.” 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, Dr. 
Wm. Beardshear, of the Agricultural college; secretary, I. N. 
Beard, of Osceola ; treasurer, G. W. Sampon, of Atlantic. 


Departments. 
COLLEGES, 


President L. W. Bissell, of Fayette, presided. The topics on 
the program were : “ Special Statistics of lowa colleges;” “College 
Comity;” “The Practical Idéa in Education;” and “The Relation of 
Athletics to College Work.” ‘The subject of Pres. Bissell’s ad- 
dress was “ Some Phases of College Work.” 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Prin. Wm. Wilcox, of West Des Moines, in his paper on “ What 


An abstract will 
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Studies are Best Worth While?” urged that, first and foremost, 
English should be thoroughly taught, then follow in order of im- 
portance mathematics and the natural sciences. 

Miss Minnie McFarland was elected to succeed Prof. E. H. 
White, of Des Moines, as president; Prin. H. B. Hayden was 
made secretary. 

COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Supt. E. R. Moore, of Anamosa, occupied the chair. Supt. J. 
S. Shoup, of Sioux City, spoke on “ The Needs of the Office.” 
He declared it to be the principal need that superintendents be 
better trained men and keep out of politics. Supt. B. P. Holst, 
of Boone county, spoke in favor of a longer term for the superin- 
tendent. ‘There are,” he said in the course of his discussion, 
“too many young girls teaching in the country trying to get ex- 
perience by practicing upon human souls.” Supt. McCord, of 
Polk county, and State Supt. Knoepfler took ahand inthe dis- 
cussion. 

“How may the Wages in Rural Schools be Raised” was the 
topic presented by Supt. C. L: Lutsdorf, of Scott county. He 
said that the cheap teachers should be removed by exacting higher 
qualifications, Supt. McClain, of Jasper, in discussing the paper 
said : “‘ The way to reduce the supply to the demand is to raise 
the standard and then insist that the people pay for their services. 
They will have to pay for the good teachers or they don’t get any. 
If they tell me the hired man story | just say to them to turn 
their children out with their hogs and cattle and let the hired man 
take care of all the stock, if his services are on a level with those 
of the teacher.” 

The general sentiment was in favor of raising the standard of 
qualification. This gives hope that the Iowa country schools will 
soon be what they should have been long ago. 

Supt. P. B. Holst, was elected president and Miss Ella Seck- 
erson secretary. 


Hudson County, N J., Institute. 
(SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. } 

The institute was held at Jersey City onthe 9th inst. Dr. Geo. 
C. Houghton is the county superintendent. The attendance was 
phenon-enal, notwithstanding a pouring rain. Incidentally salaries 
are conditioned on attendance. A mistake was made in not ar- 
ranging for adequate lunching facilities. In his address of wel- 
come the Hon. W. H. Beach, director of education, with his 
humor, his eloquence, his rhetoric, and his familiarity with educa- 
tional authorities— quoting frequently from THE SCHOOL JouR- 
NAL—set a splendid pace, which clearly influenced all the sub- 
sequent speakers. He was responded to by State Supt. Poland, 
who eulogized the report of the N. E. A, committee of ten, and 
advised the restriction of arithmetical instruction. Mayor P. F. 
Wanser made an earnest and brief address. The high school 
chorus at intervals, under direction of Miss Minna Herzog, dis- 
coursed facinating music. 

Supt. A. W. Edson (Mass.) spoke on the qualifications of a 
gcod teacher, and secondly on the teaching of morals and man- 
ners. Supt. Edson is an earnest, effective, pleasing speaker and 
accomplished the difficult feat, in his second effort on the same 
day, of equaling his own first effort. 

Dr. M. G, Brumbaugh (Pa ) followed with ‘“‘Commercial Geog- 
raphy,” giving in the afternoon a discourse on English literature 
in elementary schools. Dr. Brumbaugh takes his audience by 
storm and carries them impetuously with him tothe end. His 
ae geography was matchless in conception and de- 
ivery. 

The “English Literature” was entertaining, but the teachers 


were left no better prepared to handle literature in elementary 


schools than before. An address should leave the hearers better 
acquainted with some authors if no more than one of a period, 
and yearning, and determined, to know that author better. 

‘Science in the Primary Schools” was treated by Prof. A. C. 
Apgar (N.J.) and subsequently “Science in the Grammar Schools.” 
The speaker is always pleasing and effective, but in this instance 
he forgot entirely that there were such sciences as physics and 
physical geography adaptable either to primary or grammar 
grade work. He dismissed the mineral kingdom with a virtual 
condemnation.’ In botany, without such intention, he limited the 
work to the study of trees, quite forgetting the study, cultivation, 
and collection of various plants and seeds. In zoology he ap- 
proved of birds and insects, but disapproved of text-books which 
begin at one end of the range of the animal kindgdom ani end 
with the other. The lecturer draws on the blackboard with re- 
markable facility. 

Dr. J. M. Green (N. J.) gave an address that was full of truth 
and facts on the theme of “ A Scheme of Education.”” His in- 
teresting address, however, did not reveal a scheme, but argued 
that a good scheme would be a good thing. ae 
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Death of Geo. W. Childs. 


The whole country was in mourning early in the month over 


the death of George W. Childs, of Philadelphia. Mr. Childs was 
born in 1829 in Baltimore, Md. He became a resident of Phila- 
delphia in his youth and in 1849 a partner in a publishing-house. 
In 1864 he purchased the Public Ledger, a daily newspaper, 
which he made very successful. If this were all he did his por- 
trait would no: appear in this paper. He did much more. Mr. 
Childs won the esteem of his countrymen and a claim to lasting 
remembrance by his large-hearted generosity and hospitality. 
He neglected no worthy cause that needed his assistance ; he 
entertained at his home the political, literary, and other celebrities 
of this country and Europe. When the ideal employer was 
asked for, men pointed to Mr. Childs. If employers were all like 
him the question of labor and capital would be permanently 
settled. There were no more sincere mourners at his funeral 
than the several hundred employes from his printing office. Hun- 
dreds of tributes were paid to him by fellow editors in Philadel- 
phia,“New York, Boston, Chicago, and other cities. Mr. Childs 
showed that a man can become rich without meanness, over- 
reaching, or double-dealing, and that a rich man owes obligations 
to the community. Such as he leave bright and shining exam- 
ples for the young. 


¥ 


Increased Train Service to Atlantic City. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Company announces that, beginning Saturday, 
February roth, an increased train service will be placed in effect to Atlantic 
City, as follows :— } ; 

Sapeens trains will leave foot of Market Street, Philadelphia, tor Atlantic 
City at 8.50 A.M., 4.10 P.M., and 5.00 P.M. week-days, 9.15 A.M. Sundays, and 
2.00 P.M. Saturdays only. Returning, leave Atlantic City at 7.35 A-M.. 9.00 
A.M., and 355 PM. week-days; 4 P.M. and 8.10 P.M. Sundays. g There will 
be no change in accommodation trains. 7 ree : 

Beginning same date, the through New York and Atlantic City Express wil? 
be placed in service, to run substantially on the same schedule as last year, 
leaving New York, week-days, at 1.50 P.M., stopping at Newark, Elizabeth, 
and Trenton, arriving Atlantic City at 5-35 P.M.; returning, leave Atlantic 
City at 9.00 A.M. week-days, arriving New York at 12.43 P.M., stopping at 
Trenton, Elizabeth, and Newark. The train will be composed ot combined car 
and Pullman buffet parlor car, running through between Jersey City and At- 
lantic City in each direction, 


Hood's Sarsaparilla as a preventive of the Grip has had great success.4 Try 
it now. 





HE SCHOOL JOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. 
To meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is 
semt regularly until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all 
arrears are paid in full, but is always discontinued on expiration if 
desired. A monthly edition, Tue Primary SCHOOL JOURNAL for 
Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THe TraAcHeERs’ INstrrute is 
published monthly, for those who do not care for a weekly, at 
$t.00 a year. EDUCATIONAL FouNDATIoNs is a monthly series of 
books on the Science and Art of Teaching, for those who are 
studying to be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year, Our Times 
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publishers, E. L. Kettoce & Co., Educational Building, 6« East 
oth Street, New York. 
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New Books. 





Berthold Auerbach, a noted story writer of the present century, 
is a striking example of the ability of the Jewish race to excel in 
the higher regions of art. His folk. lore tales are written in the 
Swabian dialect, and in them he employed all its rich powers of 
expression, Brighitta, a story written in 1880, has been pub- 
lished for the use of schools in a little volume, with introduction 
and notes by Prof. J. Howard Gore, of Columbian university. 
Although the author was quite advanced in years it reveals no 
loss of power of painting men and women. In it we have the 
maximum of simplicity, for the entire story is the narrative of the 
heroine and is thus es from complex structure and elaborate 
diction. Actual experience has proved the Brighztta is excellent 
for sight-reading or regular work for a less advanced class. 
(Ginn & Co., Boston. 50 cents.) 


The plan of teaching history in periods is favored by many 
and it must be confessed that it has been attended by very sat- 
isfactory results, The series of histories known as Periods of 
English History is intended to facilitate and encourage that 
method. The series consists of three volumes of which the sec- 
ond one, England of the Reformation and the Revolution : 1509- 
1688, is now before us. The leading feature of these volumes is 
the importance attached to the development of the constitution. 
In this second volume is detailed with as much minuteness as the 
space will allow the contest between the sovereigns and parlia- 
ment. The leading statutes are also analyzed. It will be seen, 
therefore, how useful this book and the others of the series will 
be for students of our history, for our constitution and laws can- 
not be fully understood without a knowledge of their ground- 
work, the laws of England, any more than complete knowledge 
of our language is possible without understanding the Latin and 
Greek roots from which the words are derived. The book has 
numerous maps, notes, genealogical tables, etc. (T. Nelson & 
Sons, London, Edinburgh. and New York.) 


The fact is made prominent in the teaching of the classics at 
the present day that the object is to obtain an acquaintance with 
the literature as well as the language. For this purpose a wider 
tange of reading is allowed than formerly. To supply this the 
Students’ Series of Latin Classics is published, of which we have 
one volume, comprising the most important part of the work of 
Velletus Paterculus, dealing with the civil war and the reigns of 
Augustus and Tiberius. This historian wrote when the Latin 
literature had begun to decline and therefore he belongs to what 
has been called the Silver age. His faults are those of his period 
—artificiality, aiming for effect, hyperbole: his work abounds in 
flashes of wit, startling turns of thought, and striking compari- 
sons. The notes to this edition, which is edited by Prof. Frank 
Ernest Rockwood, of Bucknell university, aim not simply to give 
assistance on grammatical topics, but to point out Velleius’ de- 
partures from strict classical usage. (Leach, Shewell & San- 
born, Boston, New York, and Chicago. $1.00.) 


The Elements of Solid Geometry was prepared by Prof. William 
C. Bartol, who had in view the ultimate improvement of the 
course in mathematics at Bucknell university. This short course 
is offered with the belief that the pupil will thereby be given the 
advantage of more time for advanced mathematics. The book 
contains a number of treorems for original demonstration and 
many illustrative examples. The section on mensuration calls spe- 
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cial attention to all the important rules for finding volumes and sur- 
faces of solids, demonstrated in the preceding sections. ‘The usual 
sequence of propositions has been departed from somewhat, in 
order to bring the important theorems as near as possible to the 
definitions, postulates, etc. The aim has been to give the most 
direct proof possible and to save the pupil by means of corollaries, 
the labor of reproducing constructions unnecessarily. (Leach, 
Shewell & Sanborn, Boston, New York, and Chicago, 75 cents.) 


Happily we are getting beyond that superstition that regards 
disease as a visitation from the Supreme Power. In nearly every 
case it can be traced to the violation of natural laws by ourselves 
or our ancestors. To learn how to observe those laws and to 
profit by the knowledge is in a great measure to escape disease. It is 
for this purpose that the study of physiology is introduced in the 
schools and able writers have produced text-books, among which 
is the Human Anatomy, Physiology,and Hygiene of Charles H. 
May, M.D. In this the author has endeavored to raise the gen- 
eral standard of health among children, by definite instruction 
based on the latest scientific investigations of the topics treated ; 
expressing them in simple language easily understood, and ac- 
companying them ‘with copious illustrations, thus guiding the 
pupils to apply the principles given according to the latest methods 
of inductive development. The subject of stimulants and narcot- 
ics has been treated with care, and from a strictly scientific stand- 
point. A notable feature of the book is the colored illustrations 
which are numerous and excellent. It is intended for primary 
and intermediate schools. (William Wood & Co., 43 East roth 
street, N. Y. 75 cents.) 


Volumes I. and II. in the How to Teach series comprise Odject 
Lessons and How to Teach Them, by George Ricks, B. Sc., in- 
spector of schools to the-school board for London, for primary 
schools and intermediate and grammar schools respectively. 
The scheme of lessons follows out the principles that knowledge 
is based on observation, that the child's interest is awakened by 
seeing and handling the objects studied, and that the lessons 
must be graded to accord with the child's mental development. 
The child does not need to be told that an object has such and 
such qualities; he needs to be directed to the study of such ob- 
jects as are suited to his age and mental capacity in order that 
he may strengthen his faculties by pleasurable and healthful ac- 
tivitv. The teacher’s business is simply to guide the intellect to 
its appropriate food. After facts are perceived, terms should be 
given, but words should not follow until the necessity for them 
is actually felt. It is in accordance with the foregoing principles 
and plan that the two volumes before us were constructed. The 
lessons begin on objects more or less familiar to the youngest 
children and proceed to other less tamiliar objects, including 
manufactured articles and minerals, and in the second volume to 
a more thorough study of physical and chemical qualities. These 
volumes, pointing the way to both the matter and the method, will 
be of vast service in helping the pupils make a beginning of 
science study. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


In the series of Episodes from Modern French authors, small 
volumes for use in the school, is issued Efzsodes from Francots 
le Champi, by George Sand, edited, with notes, by C. Sankey, 
M. A., assistant master at Harvard school. The story is put in- 
to the mouth of a peasant, and although the words are those that 
would be used by a peasant the style is George Sand’s own. By 
this tale we are taught not to despise the humblest outcast. 
(Longmans, Green & Co., London and New York.) 


A concise and comprehensive arrangement of the Gramma- 


- tical Cautions to be observed in using English is furnished by 





A Striking Success SPALDING’S INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY 











has met with an unusually favorable reception and we 
have already, in the few weeks since its publication, re- 


ceived introductory orders from the following among many other equally important schools : 


High School, Newton, Mass. 
High School, Fall River, Mass. 
Clinton Liberal Institute, Ft. Plain, N. Y. 
Sanborn Seminary, Kingston, N. H. 
Normal School, Westfield, Mass. 
High School, Bloomington, Ills. 
High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


High School, Battle Creek, Mich. 
High School, St. Paul, Minn. 
High School, Duluth, Minn. 
High School, Madison, Wis. 
Normal School, Winona, Minn. 
Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Normal School, Greeley, Col. 


Agricultural College, Brookings, S. D. 
Hedding College, Abingdon, Ills. 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash, 
Baylor University, Waco, Tex. 
So. Div. High School, Chicago, III. 
Etc., Etc. 


- 





~Geo. L. Chandler, Supervisor of Science, Public Schools, | 
Newton, Mass.: The plan is the right one—a laboratory man- 


ual with enough collateral information.” 


W. H. Chamberlin, Teacher of Botany, So. Div. High 


School, Chicago: ‘‘ The book reaches my ideal of what a book 
in botany ought to do for the student.’ 





SPALDING’S BOTANY IS A LABORATORY BOOK. 


** Laboratory work should be the chief feature of the year’s course in Botany recommended for secondary schools.” 


—Conference on Botany of the Committee on 


mdary School Studies of the N. E. A. 


(762) D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, Boston, New York, CHICAGO. 
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James F. Willis,.1427 Euclid avenue, Philadelphia. We would 
not advise the pufting of the incorrect sentences contained in this 
book before the younger pupils. For pupils who have consider- 
able knowledge of correct forms, and teachers, the book will be of 
service. 


Among the volumes of the series of English Classics for Schools 
is included Sir Walter Scott's novel, Tze Adbot, which deals with 
an important and interesting period of Scotch history, and has 
for its leading character, that beautiful, accomplished, and unfor- 
tunate woman, Mary Queen of Scots. The picture of the queen 
in this story, according to an acute critic, is as the fond traditions 
of Scott’s countrymen exhibited her. The Addot may, to a cer- 
tain extent, be considered a sequel to the Monastery, which had 
been severely criticised on account of the introduction of the sup- 
ernatural element by the White Lady, and it originated in an ef- 
fort of the author to retrieve his reputation. The abbey described 
is that of St. Mary’s at Melrose, described also in the “Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,” and of especial interest to Scott, as it is of 
great historic interest and only five miles from his estate at Ab- 
botsford. The reading of this classic work of fiction by the 
pupils, will greatly increase their interest in the history of the 
period of which it treats. (American Book Co., New York, Cin- 
cinnati, and Chicago. 60 cents.) 


Thousands of amateurs have found both pleasure and profit in 
the study of photography and the use of the camera, and the 
number will rather increase than diminish. Alexander Black has 
therefore performed a great service to thousands by preparing a 
volume on Photography, Indoors and Out. He tries to make 
everything as simple and plain as possible, so as not to frighten 
away non-scientific readers by chemical nomenclature. The book 
is addressed particularly to those amateurs who, while they ac 
quire their chief pleasure from the pictures as pictures, have suf- 
ficient respect for the study and a strong enough purpose toward 
good work to seek real knowledge of the elements of photography. 
Among the chapters are those treating on first * pictures of sil- 
ver,” the pathfinders, trials and triumphs of Daguerre, the wet 
plate, the camera in modern photography, the home gallery, 
flash-light photography, rambles in nature’s gallery, the hand 
camera, the negative, the dark room, sun printing from the neg- 


ative, etc. It will be seen that the book covers all those points it 
is Most necessary tu know. The book is illustratec by numerous 
diagrams, besides many fine reproductions of photographs. 


(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, $1.25.) 

An apt quotation is often a great aid to the writer or speaker 
in expressing tersely just the thing he desires to say, and besides 
it adds ornament to his production. There are many large books 
of quotations that are all right if one wants a comprehensive 
quotation. Many, however, will prefer a small volume of choice 
quotations, like that entitled Quofatzons, compiled by Agnes H. 
Morton, B.A. (The Penn Publishing Co., Phil delphia.) 


We doubt if any one has ever surpassed Scott in the freshness 
and vividness in which he has presented pictures of the past. 
His magic pen has surrounded the age of chivalry with an un- 
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dying glory. The most popular of his metrical romances, the 
Lady of the Lake, has been issued in the series of English Classics 
for Schools, with a map showing the features of the region in 
which the action of the poem takes place, and an introduction 
giving a biography of the author, an account of the characteris- 
tics of the Highlanders and Borderers, and a synopsis_of the in- 
cidents of the poem. To the rising generation this poem is ever 
new and ever fascinating; teachers and pupils will both be glad 
to get it in so convenient a form. (American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago. 30 cents.) 


One of the most charming writers of the present century is 
Alphonse Daudet. His style is described as “ infinitely pathetic 
and yet delicately playful.” His works are characterized by 
beauty of description, love of nature, and delicacy of appreciation 
and of expression. A volume of Contes de Daudet, including La 
Belle Nivernaise, a story of some length in which his bright and 
piquant style is shown to advantage, has been issued. The text 
is in French, but the preface. the critical and biographical intro- 
duction are in English. The notes have been prepared with 
great care and are of great value in gaining familiarity with words 
and idioms of a writer whose works are more or less dialectic. 
The frontispiece is a portrait of the author. (Henry Holt & Co.. 
New York. Teachers’ price, 80 cents.) 


Literary Notes. 


——The latest person to engage in the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy is 
Dr. Orville W, Owen,of Detroit, who extracts a cipher from the plays by which 
he claims positively to have proven that they were written by Francis Bacon. 
The trouble with the Baconians is that they are met at the outset by strong 
positive and negative evidence that William Shakespeare wrote the plays. 
We doubt whether they will ever succeed in convincing the world that they 
were written by anybody else. However, Dr. Owen's cipher is ingenious 
and his work will be scanned with much interest, 

——A series of cards of the Ling system of gymnastics has been prepared by 
F. A. Morse, principal of the Sherwin school, Boston, They are issued by 
the New England Publishing Co, 

— Ginn & Co, have published in cheap sheet form Belov'd America, a 
song appropriate for Washington’s Birthday. 

—Thomas Whittaker, Bible House, New York, has issued for use in Sun- 
day-schools 7he Lesson Book for Middle and Senior Grades and Picture 
Lessons for Primary and Junior Grades. 

A School Record has been issued by D. C, Heath & Co., Boston. It is 
concise, neat, convenient, giving a scale by which the pupils’ standing may 
be recorded, etc 

Volume 3, No. 11, of the bulletins of the New York state museum, is- 
sued by the university of the State of New York relates to the Salt and Gyp 
sum Industries of New York, by Frederick J. H. Merrill, Ph. D., assistant 
state geologist. It is a work of great research, illustrated by maps, charts, 
and photographic reproductions. 








Drawing Tables and Surveying Instruments. 
The accompanying illustration shows the exhibit of the Keuffel 
& Esser Co., of 127 Fulton street, New York, at the Columbian 
exhibition. Readers of THE JOURNAL will be interested in 
this exhibit because all the articles shown as well as all those 
manufactured and imported by this firm 2re used for educational 
purposes. A([ter a business career of twenty-seven years Keuf- 
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fel & Esser Co. still remain the pioneers in their line in this coun- 
try, and are still the only ones in this country, and perhaps in the 
world, who confine themselves exclusively to drawing materials 
and- surveying instruments. Among the goods exhibited in 
Chicago, the “Favorite” drawing tables and surveying instru- 
ments are the most conspicuous, on account of their size ard 
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usually employed and has all the parts and moyements of a real 
transit, even to the mammoth magnetic needle. It is fully 
graduated. With this giant-transit they exhibit another, also 
complete and perfect, which from its size would make a neat 
charm for the watch-chain, It is exactly 1-1,000,000 of the size 
(bulk) of the large one. Every teacher in the land ought to have 
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variety. The tables are probably known to most of our readers, 
as they are in use in many schools and more offices, etc. Among 
the surveying instruments an eight-foot transit is the most con 
spicuous. It is made of wood, painted in imitation of the metal 


the interesting catalogue and other literature published by this 
firm. It contains accurate descriptions of all things used in 
drawings of all kinds, and of measuring implements and instru- 
ments used by engineers, architects, machinists, etc. 





Literature for Schools and Colleges 


AMERICAN POEIIS. 


Selected from the Works of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and Emerson. 
Revised Edition. 


by Horace E, SCUDDER. 


With Biographical Sketches and Notes. 
from new plates. 


12mo, $1.00 wef. 


AMERICAN PROSE. 


DRY GOoonDs, 





Fine Muslin Underwear 


Edited 
Printed| It is now the best time to examine our 
Spring assortment of Fine Muslin Under- 


| wear, for Ladies, Misses, and Children, 


Complete selections from the Writings of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell 


Thoreau, and Emerson. Edited by Horace E. 
Revised and E nlarged Edition. 


SCUDDER. 
Printed frora new plates. 


For Schools and Colleges. 


A carefully Revised Text. Copious Explanatory and Critical Notes, 


1. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
2. Scott’s Marmion. 

3. Tennyson’s Princess. 

4. Select Poems of Tennyson. 
&. Young People’s Tennyson. |9. 


other Poems, 
William 


All these are equally suited to the use of the student and of the; general reader. 
Each volume, 75 cents ; to teachers, 


should have a place in every library, public or private. 
for examination, 47 cents. 


PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, Professor of English Literature at Dartmouth College. 
revised edition, with full Index and Portraits of twelve of the most prominent authors. 


30 cents, net. 





Descriptive circulars of all the books mentioned above will be sent to any address on 


application. 


HOUGHTON, 


4 Park Street, BOSTON. 
28 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO. 
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MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


11 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. 


Sik, Setendinetien ana Notes. | ‘selected this year with even more than 
12mo, $1.00, ne. 


STUDENTS’ SERIES OF STANDARD POETRY. | 


| usual care in style, design, and price. 
Arrangement of Wedding Trousseaux a 


(Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare.) Edited by W. J. RoLFe, Litt.D. peculiar feature in this department. 
Numerous Illustrations. 


| Complete outfits for infants made up for 


|6. Byron’s Childe Harold. 
7. Scctt’s Lay of the Last Minstrel.|a set price or on special order. 
\8. Tennyson’s Enoch Arden, and | 


New 
styles in long and short dresses. 

[Race, etc. F 4 
Information about styles and prices sent 


on request. 
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NEW YORK, 
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A new and 
18mo, 
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The live reader of this paper usually writes several 
times a month to one or more of its advertisers and 
mentions it every time. 
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FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 


OF 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 


For the Year Ending December 31, 1893. 


RECEIPTS IN 1893. 





Every Teacher should h:ve a Copy of 
Hans RASMUSSEN’S 
PHYSICAL CULTURE 
ror TEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 


Itis well arranged, nicely graded 
and accurately illustrated. Any 
teacher, with this book before him, 
can successfully give lessons in 
CALISTHE Nice MARCHING 
andin WAND,DUMB-BELL and 
INDIAN CLUB Exercises. The 
commands are illustrated by 130 
half tone copies of photographs, 
so that the teacher can referto the 
picture and see if the command is 
properly executed. The children 
will enjoy the exercises and return 
to their books with renewed vigor © 
Why not order a copy? $1.25 will 
bring it to your hand. We solicit 
your correspondence. 

ADORESS: 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO.., 
300 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IL 











Peete, 6 \1 ace, 8 oe ep bee.) i ee ee -  $2,947,516.29 
Interest and Rents, - - - - - - - - - - - - - 635,250 10 
Total Receipts, . - - - - - - - - - _$3.582, 786, 39 
DISBURSEMENTS IN 1893. 
Death Claims (less $1645 for re- insurance), - - - - $838,304.54 
Matured Endowments, - - - - - - 141,294.00 
Surplus returned to Policy holders in Dividends, - - - - 371,939 49 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies, - - - - - - - _ 300,324 37 
Total Payments to Policyholders, - - - - - $1,651,862.40 
Commissions, Salaries, Taxes, Licenses and State Fees, Printing and Advertising, 
Medical Examinations, Postage and other Expeness, - - - 751,743.38 
Taxes and Expenses on Real s state, - . - : - - . 26,407.51 
Re-insurance, - . - . - - - - - 36,411.55 
Profit and Loss, including premiums on securities purchased, - - - - - 24,298.41 
Total Disbursements, - . - . - oi - - - - _$2,490,723.25 
ASSETS. 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, - - - - - - $4,661,421. 10 
Loans secured by Collaterals, . - - - - - - - 1,179,405.56 
Loans on Company’s Policies in force, - - - . - . 665,120.00 
Massachusetts Armory Loan Bonds, - - - - - - - 105,000.00 
City, County, Township, and other Bonds, - - - . - 1,638, 196.53 
Gas and Water Bonds, - - - . - - - - 489,400.00 
National Bank Stocks, - . - . . - - - - - 46,620.00 
Railroad Bonds, ~- - - - - - - - . - - 2,347,823 59 
Railroad and other Stocks, - - - - - - - - 700,047.67 
Real Estate, - - - - - - - - - 606,914.55 
Premium Notes on Policies ir in force, - - - - - - - 617,400.42 
Cash on hand and in Banks, - . - - - - - 650,447.38 
Premiums in course of collection (Net) - - - - - - 162,429.79 
Deferred Premiums (Net), - - - - - - - - 291,895.87 
Interest and Rents accrued, . - 7 - - - . - 318,358.34 
Total Assets, - - - + + = = + + ©. = = $14,480,480.80 | 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve by Massachusetts Standard, - - $13,228, 341.00 
Claims for Death Losses and Matured “Endowments in a process of 
Adjustment, ~ - - - = 110,855 39 
Unpaid Dividends, due and to become due, - - 7 - - 116,895.22 
Premiums paid in "Advance, - - = - ~ - - __ 4,072.23 
Total Liabilities, ~ - - - ~ ~ - - - -  $13,460,163.84 
Surplus by Massachusetts Standard, - - - - - - - 1,020, 316.96 


$19,481,200.00 
83,760,969.00 


Number of Policies issued in 1893, 7,356, insuring, - - - 


Number of Policies in force December 31, 1893, 31 866, insuring (includ- 
ing Reversionary Additions), - 





Springfield, Mass., J nuary 16, 1894. 
The Receipts and Disbursements of The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company for the year 1893, as shown by the foregoing statement, have been 
carefully audited uader the supervision of the undersigned, and the securities and 
balances as shown have been personally exe mined by us and found to be correct. 
H. S. HYD 


E, 
. R. REDFIELD, t anittiees 
.C. NEWELL, |} 





M. V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
HENRY S. LEE, Vice-President. JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
OSCAR B. IRELAND, Actuary. E. D. CAPRON, Asst. Secretary. 


NEW YORK OFFICES: 258 Broadway; 10 West 23d Street. 


Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s ‘‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 








“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years ovale scraping together so much miserable Latin and 
Greek as might be learned otherw ise easi y, «2 - htfu ly = one year.” —MILTON, 

Virgil, Cesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, uvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iiiad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Xenophon’ 's Anabasis, each to teachers for xtminailon, $1.60 

Yark’s Practical and Progressive Latin mmar ; adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and 

to ail other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1. 

Sargent’s Standard mpeepere, 4 Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 
tortes, Manesca’s French Series, etc 


§2P~ Sample pages of our Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 





EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communica- 
ting with advertisers. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


—FOR— 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
The Astor Library of Standard Literature. 


Comprising the most ular Works of Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, Walter Scott, Lytton, 
Sooper. Irving, Carlyle, Ruskin, etc. 229 vols. 
Half Russia binding. 75 cents per yoiume: so cts 
per i toschools. Postage 8 to 10 cts. additional 
per vol, 


STANDARD POETS. 


Mrs. Browning, Robert Browning, Burns, Bryant, 
Byron, Chaucer, Campbell, Coleridge, Goldsmith, 
Hemans, Milton, Moore, Scott, Shakspeare, ox 
ser, Virgil, Wordsworth, etc. 108 volumes. if 
Russia binding, 75 cents per vol.; 50 cts. per vol. to 
schools. Postage 8 to 10 cts. additional per vol. 





G2 Send for our complete catalogue, giving full 
information. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., 


46 East 14th Street, New York. 
100 Purchase St., Boston. 


-7 5- 


NEW DESIGNS OF 


Blackboard Stencils 


have just been added to our list, which is the largest 
and best made. Send for new circular, just ready. 
‘There is great difference in the quality of oiackboard 
stencils, not merely in paper and perforating, but in 
design. Our designs are very carefully drawn by 
an artist and are true to hfe, 


NEW DESICNS. 


15 New Language Lessons. 
10 Nationalities. . 
3 New Animals. 
12 New Plants and Flowers. 
10 New Birds. 
6 New Portraits. 
10 New Geographical and Histerical 





Also Holiday stencils, Borders, ete. Two samples 
worth, 15 cents, for only 10 cents with catalogue. 


V’”. office. 


EL. KELLOGG & C0., 61 B. 9th St, N. ¥. 


Send all stencil orders te N. 





J.M. OLCOTT, 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
W. & A. K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th &t.. New York. 
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Mr. Frank Barrett's versatile and popular. 

n has found a congenial subject in “ The 
Wein with the Iron Bracelets,” now be- 
ing issued by J. Selwin Tait & Sons. The 
book bears the impress of Mr. Barrett’s 
strong personality, and well illustrates his 
vigorous style. 


Of course all ladies who come to New 
York make a tour of the dry goods dis- 
trict. There are few places in the world 
where business in this line is carried on on 
the gigantic scale it is here. Our friends 
will, of course, not neglect to call on James 
McCreery & Co., Broadway and Ith street. 
At present they offer a spring assortment 
of fine muslin underwear, for ladies, misses, 
and children, selected this year with even 
more than usual care in style, design, and 
price. Arrangement of wedding trosseaux is 
a peculiar feature in this department. Com- 
plete outfits for infants are made up for 
a set price or on special order. 


There is no need of descanting on the 
benefits derived from life insurance. This 
means of guarding families against desti- 
tution caused by the loss of their head has 
long since passed its period of probation. 
The only question now asked is, What 
company shall I insure in? By all means 
select asound one. The Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. has published the 
forty-second annual report in which there 
are some instructive figures. The total re- 
ceipts for 1893 were $3,582,766.39; dis- 
bursements, $2,490,723.25; total assets, 
$14,480,480.80 ; liabilities, $13,460,163.84 ; 
surplus by Massachusetts standard, $1,020,- 
316.96. The New York offices are at 258 
Broadway, and 10 West 23d street. 


The Arab takes pride in the magnificent 
steed that carries him over the sandy waste, 
yet not more perhaps than the owner of a 
Victor bicycle that will carry him just about 
as fast and a good deal farther, for it never 
tires. The number of cyclists this season 
will be increased by thousands who have 
never ridden a wheel. Such should look 
into the merits of the Victor wheel of the 
Overman Wheel Co. 


In order to speak a foreign language like 
a foreigner one needs to live among people 
who speak the language. The great body 
of students in the schools who pur- 
sue French, for instance, want a read- 
ing knowledge of the language such as may 
be obtained by the series prepared by Dr. 
Edward H. Magill, ex-president and pro- 
fessor of French in Swarthmore college. 
They consist of a grammar and volumes 
consisting of such authors as Sarcey, Mad- 
ame de Witt, and Anatole France. This 
series is issued by. Christophcr Sower Co., 
who are also the publishers of books on 
English grammar, English literature, and 
mathematics, etc. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 
liver, dizziness, sick head- 
ache, bad taste in the mouth, 
coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, sallow skin, when caused 
by constipation; and consti- 
pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 

Book free; pills 25c. At 
drugstores,or write B.F. Allen 
Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 





That ever-popular writer of travel, Dr. 
Henry M. Field, has just completed a new 
book, to be published immediately by the 
Scribners. It is called ‘‘ The Barbary 
Coast,” and is a vivid description, in the 
author’s well known entertaining style, of a 
leisurely journey to many interesting points 
in Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli. It will be 
illustrated. 


Black is a very excellent color in its 
place; for instance, what is more elegant 
that a black suit of clothes or a pair of well 
blackeend shoes! Those who wish{to have 
their foot coverings well kept should try 
Brown’s French Dressing. It will re- 
store the original color and luster to shoes ; 
doesn’t soil the skirts when wet ; is just as 
good for bags, trunks, harness, etc.; does 
not crack or harden the leather. 


People who have used the Densmore 
typewriter have noticed in particular that it 
has a very light touch. This is one of the 
best qualities that a machine can have, for 
the user does not become tired. The 1894 
Model, which is now ready, has been pro- 
nounced by Pres. Frisbee, of Wells college, 
a fine study. The Densmore Company re- 
cently secured the contract for furnishing 
machines to the U. S. war department. 


This has not been a severe winter, but 
all the same people will welcome Easter, 
that harbinger of warmer days and awak- 
ening life. On that day the air will be full 
of songs and gladness. Those who are 
looking for bright music for schools and 
churches should examine the Easter se- 
lections of the John Church Company, con- 
taining bright, new carols, and a responsive 
service; music by celebrated writers of 
Sunday-school songs. The Living Christ 
is a service of song and responses, pre- 
pared by J. E. Hall. Then there are a 
number of appropriate cantatas, including 
Under the Palms, Flower Praise, and Fes- 
tival of the Flowers. 


Make school and home attractive by em- 
ploying all the means that the inventive 
genius of the century has supplied so boun- 
tifully. There is nothing better than the 
magic lantern for illustrating lectures, etc. 
The catalogue of J. B. Colt & Co describes 
the Criterion and Parabolon magic lanterns 
and stereopticons, that may be used with 
oil, lime, or electric light interchangeably, 
and have microscope, vertical, and polari- 
scope, and other attachments. The views 
that can be furnished are large in number 
and varied in character. 


It is told of one city in Holland that the 
citizens made all visitors take off their shoes 
outside the city gates, and put on slippers 
before they were allowed to enter. This 
may be a satire on the Dutch woman’s 
extreme ideas of cleanliness and it may be 
the truth: anyway how these tidy vrows 
would have rejoiced in the possession of 
Sapolio. They would have kept every- 
thing in apple-pie shape with one-quarter 
of the labor. 


“ Oh, such pretty things!” is the exclama- 
tion we fancy we hear from some lady after 
receiving some premiums of china from the 
Great American Tea Co., 31 Vesey street, 
New York. Among the articles given are 
dinner, tea, and toilet sets, banquet and 
hanging lamps, watches, clocks, music 
boxes, books, watch clocks, table-covers, 
cups and saucers, and many other things. 
One of the advantages of buying of them 
is that the purchaser gets importer’s prices 
—there is no retailer’s profit to pay, and 
besides the tea and coffee is of first class 
quality. For $2 the company will send 
three and one-half pounds of fine teas by 
mail or express. Send for their list pre- 
miums and prices of teas, coffees, baking 
powder, and spices. 


Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla 


So promptly and effectu- 
ally overcomes THAT 
TIRED FEELING, 
as to conclusively prove 
this medicine “makes 
the weak strong.” J. B. 
Emerton, a well known 
merchant of Auburn, 


Maine, had Dys ia 

complicated with Liver 
troubles. He took HOOD’s 
ELLA and it ve relief and 





and Kidne 
SARSAPA 
jw comfort. He says : ** Etis a Ged-send 


any one suffering as I did.” 





Hoonp’s PILLS cure Habitual Constipation b 
restoring peristaltic action of the alimentary canal. 


~The Rugged Child 


is largely an 
“outdoor” 
product. 
Fresh air 
and exercise 
usually pro- 
duee sound 
appetite and 
sound sleep. 
Sickly _ chil- 
dren obtain 
great benefit from 


Scotts Emulsion 


of cod-liver oil with Hypo- 
phosphites, a fat-food rapid 
of assimilation and almost 


as palatable as milk. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N.Y. All druggist 


BOV/NINE 


Creates new and 
Vitalized Blood, often 


8 per cent. a week. 




















AT ALL DRUGGISTS. 
GENTS '4 KARAT a5 





PLATE. 
CUT THIS OUT and send it to 
us with your name sud addr-ss 
LADIES :24 we will send you this beautiiui 
gold finished watch by express for 
examination. ou examine it a. 
the express office, and if you think 
it a bargain, pay our sample price 
$2.75 snd express charges and it is 
yours. It is magnificently engrav- 
ed, open face, cut shows back of 
™ care, and equal in appearance to 
agenuine Selid Gold wateh. A 
guarantee for 5 years and beautiful 
id plate chain and charm sent 
ree with every watch,write to-day, 
this may not appear again, mention 
whether you want gents’ or ladies’ 
t si. NATIONAL M'F'C 
on & IMPORTING CO. 
* Dearborn St., tm. 


$ &. HEAD NOISES CURED 
DEAF 858.2 ve00 novss oun 


qaly by F. Hiscox, 858 B’way, N.¥. Write for book of 
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a oe TS 
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A Friend of the Queen, which is to be | 
published shortly by D. Appleton & Co., is 
the true and intimate life history of the 
Swedish soldier, Count Axel Fersen, whose 
romantic friendship with the ill-fated Marie 
Antoinette led him gladly to peril his life 
again and again in vain attempts at rescue. 


The scientific observatory erected re- 
cently on the very summit of Mt. Blanc is 
the subject of an important article in Mc- 
Clure’s Magazine for February. The in- 
teresting story of its erection under the 
direction of M. Janssen, the eminent French 
astronomer, is given, together with an 
exposition of the momentous scientific pro- 
blems which it is hoped the high observa- 
tory will do much toward solving. Accom- 
panying the article is a series of pict- 
ures from photographs and drawings fur- 
nished by M. Janssen himself. 


During the Teething Period. 

Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SyRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT 8UC- 
CESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 
ALLAYS all PAIN ; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRH@A. Sold b Drugeies, in 
every part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 

The manual training school ought to 
have as good an equipment as can be 
afforded, and there is no school of that 
kind that cannot afford a pretty good one 
when prices are so reasonable. Foot and 
power machinery, made especially for such 
schools, is furnished by the W. F. & John 
Barnes Co., Rockford, lll. They have 
lathes for wood and metal work, scroll 
saws, circular saws, etc. Send for their 
catalogue. 


The secret of the great success of The 
Cosmopolitan is not so hard to find, if one 
looks carefully over the number for Febru- 
ary. A story by Valdés, the famous Span- 
ish novelist, the first from his pen to appear 
in any American magazine, is begun in this 
number. Arthur Sherburne Hardy’s story, 
“A Rejected Manuscript,” is charmingly 
illustrated by L. Marold, who we believe 
makes his first appearance in the magazines 
on this side of the water. A profusely illus- 
trated article on the designing and building 
of a war-ship appeals to the interest taken 
by all in the new navy, and a thrilling de- 
scription of a naval combat under the sig- 
nificant title: “The Meloban and the Pen- 
theroy”’ describes, after the manner of the 
Battle of Dorking, a possible sea-fight, the 
outcome of which is watched by the entire 
naval world. 


Ho! Traveller, take BEECHAM’S PILLS. 


A writer in The London Worldhas been 
talking with Dr. Murray about the New 
English Dictionary, and learns that those 
employed on the work have systematically 
read 100,000 books, in order to cull leading 
words. The weight of the slips prepared 
by them is four and a half tons. Common 
words, such as “ come,” “‘ cast,” “ call,” are 
used in as many as eighty or more different 
senses, and it takes the editor sometimes 
three or four days merely to arrange the 
different meanings of a word. 


The sale of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
“ David Grieve,” in the several copyright 
editions, has reached nearly 140,000 copies. 
Her new work will be issued simultaneously 
in this country and England about the first 
week in April. 


IMPORTANT. 

When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- 
ress and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand 
Jnion Hotel, opposite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $: and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 
Modern Conveniences. _ 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel iv the city. “ord 


For Teachers. 


| Emerson’s Yocal Method, for Contralto, 
Baritone, and Bass. 


By L. O. Emerson. A concise method for voice train 
ing. The ability of the autnor ensures the best in 
struction. The me is unusually interesting, 
being free from monotonous studies. $1.56. 


_ Emerson's Yooal Method, for Soprano 
or Mezz0-Sopreno, 


By L. O. Emerson. One of the most thorough meth- 
ods for _—— the voice. We especially commend it 
to teachers and pupils as pelng the most helpful 

|methed extant. Price $1.50. 


o . , > 
Bassini’s Art of Singing. 
Edited by R. StorRs WILLIAMS. A practical text book 
| for the cultivation of the voice. It treats the subject 
ina reine, scientific mone. ‘* Ty : Be pane 
or Mezzo-Soprane complete abridge 
$2.50 ; Tenor, $3.00 ; Baritone, $3.00." 















EVERY ONE can afford to use Clam 

Bouillon: for Lunch, Dinner and 
Tea at 20 cents a quart. Enough 
for a whole family. epared in five 
minutes from a bottle of 


BURNHAWM’S 
CLAM 
BOUILLON 


Quality improved, price reduced, 
larger bottles. All Grocers sell it. 
E. S. BURNHAM CO., 
120 Gansevoort St., N.Y. 
Sample bottle, 10 cents; makes a pint. 





Any book mailed postpaid on receipt af price. 


| MASON’S 














Pianoforte Technics. 


By Wm. Mason and W. 8. B. Matthews. 











The Best Is 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 








INDISPENSABLE 
TO BEGINNERS. 


INVALUABLE TO 
Advanced Players. 

















A complete manual of Mason’s celebrated 
DRESSING system of practice. It is the result of sev- 
For Ladies’ and Children’s eral years’ work, Just what is needed by 
those aspiring to perfection in piano 


Boots & Shoes. playing. 


Paris Meda) on every bottle. 
Sold Everywhere. 





It embraces chapters on 








& Co., Propristors. 


| The Hand, Mind in Playing, 
a me ns 
ouch, elocit 
HAVE YOU SEEN THE Practical Exercises, and’ 
tc Ue” How to Use this System. 
MAN \y ONDERF Including 
eee eeeeeoeeoeooeee » pages of SGnaer epencione, acetate for the 
ouch. of Scales. t manual published. 
MANIKIN. 25 pages Alpenates. Anew school of Octeves. —— 


SOU exercises with directions for composing. 
It contains fifty different colored plates of the 


human body, one-third life-size. Every organ in The work is of great, benefit to the ‘‘fin- 
proper position over the next. Plates printed | gering,” and is highly commended to students 
on cloth and durably mounted on heavy binders’ 
board, and bound in cloth. Fifty thousand mapi- 
kins have been sold for from $25 to $60 each. 


ros one wears ser wares ow meer |QHiVe? Ditson Company, 


pose. it 1s just right for the student. Price, $5. 

Special price to supscribers, $4, postpaid. securely = H - Bos 

dacked, complete with manual 453-403 Washington St., ton. 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York and Chicago, C. H. DITSON &CO.,N.Y. J. E. DITSON &CO., Phila. 
MON, “VES WED 1HUR 


8OG0800 


USED ‘EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 


DI S HOW ARE YOUR 
+ 

LA China Closets 
Are the old dishes chipped 
and cracked, and unsuited to setting off a spotless table-cloth? We 
will replenish it FREE. Why drink poor teas and coffees and 
ruin your health, when you can get the best at cargo prices? PREMIUMS 
for all. Dinner, Tea and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging Lamps, Watches, Clocks, 
Music Boxes, Cook Books, Watch Clocks. Chenille Table Covers, Cups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, Goblets, given to Club Agents. GOOD IN- 
COMES made by getting orders for our celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and 
Spices. Work forall. 3 1-8 lbs, fine teas by mail or express for $2 00. Charges 
paid, Headquarters in the United States for Teas, Coffees, Baking Powder and Spices. 


DO YOU LIKE GOOD TEAS AND COFFEES? 


Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches), FREE to all Patrons. For full particulars, 
prices, terms and Premium lists, address 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. ®: 2,.8e* 


Bent postpaid to any address for $2.50. 
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BOTANY BOOKS OF SPECIAL VALUE. 


Outlines of Lessons in Botany. \A Reader in 


For the use of teachers, or mothers studying with their children, 


Selected and adapted from well-known authors. 


Botany. 
By Jane H. 
NEWELL. Part I.: From Seed to 





By a H. NEwe Lt. Illustrated by H. 
P. Symmes, Part I.: From Seed : = 


to Leaf. Square 16mo. Cloth. 350 P. S. Murray and I. P. George, Teachers 
pages. Illustrated. For introduction, oT] a oe ee ae : We pease 

» " 4 iss Newell's met is based upon scientific 
so cents. Part II.: Flower and principles and that her matter is to be relied upon 
Fruit, Square 16mo. Cloth. 393 as in accordance with late researches in Botany. 
pages. For introduction, 80 cents. While the Oxt/ines are of great assistance to 
parents and teachers the Readers supply a want 
that has long been felt for trustworthy supple- 


These Outlines are intended to guide Snatery punting fee tha puoiin 


the pupils’ inquiries and to foster the power 








of careful observation and clear expres- 


Leaf i2mo. Cloth. vi+209 pages. 
For introduction, 60 cents. Part Il.: 
Flower and Fruit. i2mo. Cloth. 

+179 pages. For introduction, 60 cts. 
The purpose of these books is to supply 
a course of reading calculated to awaken 
and sustain the interest of the pupils in 








sion. The first book concerns itself only 
with Flowering Plants, while Part II. takes up the subjects 


of Flower and Fruit. and are intended to 








Elements of Structural and Syste- | Plant Organization. 


s By R. Hatstep Warp, M. D., F.R.M.S., Prof. 
‘matic Botany. R of Botany in the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
For High Schools and Elementary College Courses. | Troy, N.Y. Quarto. 176 pages. Illustrated. Flex- 

By Douctas Hovcuton Camrsett, Ph.D., Pro-| ibjie boards. For introduction, 75 cents. 

fessor of Botany in the Leland stanford Junior Uni- : . P 

versity. ramo. Cloth. ix+253 pages. For intro- | It consists of a synoptical review of the general 

duction, $1.12. structure and morphology of plants, clearly drawn 

The fundamental peculiarity and merit of this out according to biological principles, fully illus- 
book is that it begins with the simple forms, and | trated, and accompanied by a set of blanks for writ- 
follows the order of nature to the complex ones | ten exercises by pupils. The plan is designed to en- 
The method is to carefully select a number of typical | courage close observation, exact knowledge, and pre- 
plants and study these in detail. ' cise statement. | 


Copies will be sent, postpaid, to teachers for examination cn receipt of the 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON, 


the study of the life and habits of plants. 


The books follow the order of ‘‘ Outlines of Lessons in Botany ”’ 


be used in connection with those books. 


Little Flower-People. 


By Gertrupe ExisavetH Hare. Sq. 12mo. Illus- 
trated. Cloth. xiii+8s pages. Price, tor intro- 
duction, 40 cents. 


The aim of this book is to tell some of the most 
important elementary facts of plant-life in sucha 
Way as to appeal to the child’s imagination and curi- 
osity, and to awaken an observant interest in the 
facts themselves. 


introduc:ion prices given above. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO, LONDON, 





First Lessons in Language. 


Elements of Composition and Grammar. 





A two-book course in Language, Composition, and Grammar, by 
SoutHwortH & GopparD, of surpassing excellence. If you are not 
already acquainted with these books, you have an agreeable prospect be- 
fore youin becoming so. They interest the pupils and are profitable to 
them, ‘The most gratifying success attends their use. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, New York Boston Chicago 





Aids for Teaching Art and History. 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series of 
reproductions of fine photographs of famous buildings and monuments 
as aids for teaching Art and History. 

These reproductions are about 20x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not fade on exposure to light. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR EACH. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published, will be mailed on 
application to 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


646 Washington Street, 47 East roth Street, 15t Wabash Avenue, 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICACO. 


BY NOTE—NOT BY ROTE. 


<= This is the key to the true method of teaching music as embodied in the “NORMAL MUSIC 
COURSE ” by Jounn W. Turts and H, E. Hort. 


“ Pupils by this system soon learn the relation of each tone to the key-note, and obtain a 
knowledge of tune and of time that they can never forget.’"— Boston Sat. Evening Gazette. 


Send for our list of choice Musical Publications for school use. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, 
N 


BOSTON EW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


PARALLEL EDITION of the CLASSICS 


Consisting of the Originals and Translations arranged on opposite pages. 
1. The First Four Books of Cesar’s Commenteries. Each 12mo. 

2. The First Six Books of Vergil’s Aeneid. Cloth. 

3. Select Orations of Cicero. By mail, $1.00. 
Special Offer.—To any Teacher sending us $2.50 we will send a set of the above three books, by mai 


postpaid. A. LOVELL & CO., No. 3 East 14th St., New York. 


EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE JOURNAL when communi- 
J cating with advertisers. 











Unparalleled. 
RIDPATH’S 

History of the 
United States 


With Over &o Illustrations 


Family, School, Library 


» Pay 
a ‘ 
V V Student, in fact 
Everybody Should Own a Copy 
- 
! 


tis the BEST in the WORLD for the Morey 


One Volume, S8vo, Cloth, $3.75. 


The United States History Co. 


CHAS. E. BROWN, s3 State Street, Boston. 
WM. B. PERKINS, Clinton Hall, New York 


UMVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St... NEW YORK. 


Please send for catalogue and price list. 
Correspondence solicited. 























SMITH’S RAPID PRACTICE 


Arithmetic Cards. 


GREATEST/ For giving 


LABOR | any amount oo 
SAVING | of practice in YEARS 


DEVICE | arithmetic 


| From the lowest grade of primary addition, through 
farctions, percentage to advance measurements. 32 
sets of 60 cards each, every one different. Price, 50 
cents net per set, postpaid. Complete sets of 32 in 
handsome wooden box. Price on application. 


E L. KELLOGG & CO.. New York & Chicago. 
STUDY FRENCH AT YOUR HOME. 


If you are a beginner, get the new method 
“FRENCH, with or without a MASTER.” 
vol. $1.00. If you know some French, subscribe to 
* Le Francais"’ ($2 oo per year), A French monthly 
magazine, containing annotated comedies, novels, 
sketches. &c., also exercises which are corrected free 
of charge. Difficulties explained. Each subscriber 
becomes a student, by correspondence, of the Berlitz 

School of Languages. (One sample copy free.) 


Berurz & Co., Mavison Square, N.Y, 














